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Pes Sicuatter if the iinocents 


is a book that will amuse you. If your 
lips are cracked, don’t send for it. And 
you will be surprised to find in it such 
a mine of unknown information on a 
subject we are all supposed to know 
about—the subject of 
shaving and razors. 

It will actually teach 
you to give yourself a 
shave that’s as good as 
the head barber’s—a 
shave you can hardly 
feel. 

This book ought not 
to be free, but it is. 
Shuffle off the ««tug of 
inertia.”’ Quick! Get 
your pen and post card 
and tell us to send it. 


HEAD BARBER SHAVES 


The AutoStrop Safety Razor is simply 
the head barber’s edge contrived so that 
anybody can strop it and so that anybody 
can shave with it as quickly, handily 
and expertly as the head barber. 


CHEAPEST 
because the blade expense is so small. One 





? 


blade often lasts six months to one year. 


TRY IT FREE. (DEALERS READ THIS, TOO) 


Don’t be over modest about asking the 
dealer to sell you an AutoStrop Safety 
Razor on 30 days’ free 
trial. You’re not asking 
him a favor. You’re 
doing him a_ favor. 
You’re giving him a 
chance to sell you a 
razor. You can take it 
back if you want to— 
but you won’t want to. 
However, should you 
want to, don’t hesi- 


tate to, as the dealer 
loses absolutely noth- 
ing. We take back 
any returned razors. 


Will you get an AutoStrop Safety 
Razor on trial today—-now—while you 
have it in mind? Putting it off won’t 
get it done. 

AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
340 Fifth Ave., New York; 61 New 
Oxford St., London; 14 St. Helen St., 
Montreal. 


FAR QUICKER, HANDIER THAN A NO-STROPPING RAZOR 













Strops, Shaves, Cleans 
without Detaching Blade 

















The Flower of French Literature 
The French Classical Romances 


s Selected by EDMUND GOSSE, LL. D 


Twenty Handsome Volumes 


MAUPRAT, By GEORGE SAND [MADAME 
DUDEVANT]. 

MLLE. DE LA SEIGLIERE, By LEONARD SYL- 
VAIN JULES SANDEAU. 

THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN, By 
OCTAVE FEUILLET. 

THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS, By ALEXAN- 
DRE DUMAS, fils. 


CAPTAIN FRACASSE, By THEOPHILE GAU- 
TIER. 


SAMUEL BROHL AND COMPANY, By VICTOR 
CHERBULIEZ, 

MEMOIRS OF TWO YOUNG BRIDES, By HON- 
ORE DE BALZAC. 

RENEE MAUPERIN, By EDMOND AND JULES 
HUOT DE GONCOURT. 

PIERRE ET JEAN, By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 

MADAME BOVARY, By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, 

AN ICELAND FISHERMAN, By PIERRE LOTI 
[LOUIS MARIE VIAUD}. 


ABBE CONSTANTIN AND A MARRIAGE FOR 
LOVE, By LUDOVIC HALEVY. 

NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS, By VICTOR HUGO, 

THE BLACK TULIP, By ALEXANDRE DU- 
MAS, pere. 

THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA, By STEND- 
HAL [HENRI BEYLE},. 

COLUMBA, BY PROSPER MERIMEE, 

CARMEN, By PROSPER MERIMEE. 

THE KING OF THE MOUNTAINS, By EDMOND 
ABOUT. 

THE NABOB, By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

THE DOWNFALL, By EMILE ZOLA. 


THE BRIGADIER FREDERICK, By ERCK- 
MANN-CHATRIAN [EBMILE ERCKMANN 
AND ALEXANDRE CHATRIAN]}. 


THE DEAN’S WATCH, By ERCKMANN-CHAT- 
RIAN, 


A special edition at about half the regular price 


This great library of French Fiction has been one of the most popular sets of books 


published in recent years. 
a new edition of these famous romances. 


By special arrangement we have been authorized to publish 


The well known ability of the Collier 


plant and organization to print and dispose of 
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20,000 volumes a day 
renders it possible for us to give book values and sell at prices unobtainable elsewhere. In order to stimu- 
late interest in this set of books, we announce a remarkable combination offer, whereby you may secure 

Two sets at the ordinary price of one 

The Works of Any One of These Authors With the French Classical Romances 
BALZAC DICKENS COOPER 
CRAWFORD “THACKERAY ROOSEVELT 
DUMAS READE COLLINS 
How to Take Advantage of This Offer 

The French Classical Romances and the 
ets mentioned are be 
trated and bound. 


+ 15} = $ 
avo library size, 


vutifully f rinted, illus- 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, 416 West 13th St., New York The volumes are full 


printed on excellent 


) ft , - 
I shall be glad tor a ffer of paper. Hundreds of thousands of these 
or Classical Re , ‘ , sts are in American Homes. Send the 
attached coupon at once, indicating which 
works of set you would like to have in combination 


with the French Classical Romances. We 
will give you full particulars of our offer 
and tell you how you can secure these 
volumes on very 


mall monthly payments. 

















c Arabian Nights, N 
The Story of a 





0.3 
King’s Son 





N ights, 
Fisherm? 
The 


Arabian Nights 
Prints 


are twelve. well-known 
fairy tales told in pictures. 
They come direct from 
dreamland, and the beauty 
and power of Maxfield 
Parrish’s imagination carry 
you with him into this un- 
known realm. They are 
reproduced in all the won- 
derful richness of the 
painter’s colors. ‘The sub- 
jects to be obtained are as 


follows: 


1, The History of the Fisherman and the 
Genie ; 2, Prince Codadad ; 3, The Story of 
a King’s Son; 4, Cassim in the Cave of the 
Forty Thieves ; 5, The Search for the Singing 
Tree ; 6, Sindbad Plots Against the Giant; 7, 
The City of Brass; 8, The King of the Black 
Isles; 9, Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp ; 
10, Queen Gulnare Summoning Her Rela- 
tions; 11, The Valley of Diamonds; 12, 
The Brazen Boatman. 


The price for each is 


$1.50 


A full set of twelve in a hand- 
somely designed portfolio, for 
$15.00. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


Order from Any Reliable 
Art Store in the 
United States or Canada 


Would you like a copy of the new catalog of 
Collier Art Prints, containing 150 reproductions 
in halftone and line engraving of the works of 
Maxfield Parrish, Frederic Remington, A. B. 
Frost, Jessie Willcox Smith, and other leading 
Artists? If you will send us 15 cents in stamps 
to cover charges we will mail you a copy post- 
paid. Address 


Print Department, P. F. Collier & Son, 412 West 13th Street, New York City 


AGENTS FOR CANADA: Methodist Book and Publishing House, Toronto, Canada 
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One Dollar 


Puts the 


in Your Home 


your home. 


And the balance of its purchase price you pay for out of the actual month-to-month 


money which it saves you. 


You are paying the price of a suction cleaner now, anyway—whether you have one or not. 
You are paying its price out in house-cleaning, alone—for a “Richmonp” makes house- 


cleaning needless. 


You are paying its price out many times over, in the hard labor of sweeping and dusting, 


which the “Richmonp” makes unnecessary. 


You are paying it out, again and again, in the damage which dust does to your furniture, 


to your hangings, to your clothing, to YOU. 


You are paying the price of a suction cleaner, when a single Dollar would save the waste! 


Weighs Two Pounds Less than a Common Carpet Sweeper 


You see here an electric suction 
cleaner which weighs but fez pounds 
—instead of sixty. 

All that- any vacuum cleaner or suc- 
tion cleaner can do, this one does. 

And it does, besides, some things 
which no other machine can do. 

You can, for example, use this 
‘Ricumonp Suction Cleaner either w7¢h, 
or without the hose. 

For use with the hose, we furnish, 
without extra cost, special tools for 
cleaning portieres, walls, books, bed- 
ding, upholstery, clothing, hats. 


For Hair Drying 


Also a special attachment for hair 
drying, pillow renovating, etc. 

The hose attachment slides on and off 
with the same ease that your foot slides 
into an easy slipper. 


Slip on the hose and the ten-pound 


‘RicumonD" rivals any machine—no mat- 
ter how much it weighs, or how much 
it costs. 


Slip off the 
hose, and 
you have a 
floor machine 
which weighs 
two pounds 
less than an 
ordinary cat 
pet sweeper 
and glides 
over the floor 
more light 
ly, more 
easily than 
even the 
lightest 

carpet 

sweepe! 








Two factories at Uniontown, Pa.—One at Norwich, Conn. 


General Office: 313 Terminal Bldg., Park Avenue 


Advantage of Light Weight 


The “Ricumonp’ Suction Cleaner en 
ables you, now, for the first time, to 
clean by electricity without lugging a 
sixty to eighty pound machine from 
room to room—upstairs and down. 

It represents as great an advance over 
heavyweight vacuum cleaners as these 
cleaners represented over brooms and 
carpet sweepers. 

But light weight and easy operation 
are but two of the ‘‘RICHMOND’S’’ ex 
clusive superiorities. There are many 
more. 

There is, for example, the vibrating 
brush, which you find in no other 
machine. 

This brush fits in the floor nozzle of 
the “Ricumonp-. It vibrates at the rate 
of 10,000 times a minute. Nota rotary 
motion to wear out the carpet, but a 
light up-and-down ¢apping motion. 


Taps Out the Dirt 


The vibrating brush taps the caked 
dirt out of the carpets and fabrics which 
no other machine could clean. 

The brush slips in or out, without the 
use of tools. It is but the work of ten 
seconds to take it out or put it in. 

And without the brush the “Richmonp 
will do all that any machine—vacuum 
or suction—can possibly do without 
working injury to even the finest 
fabrics. 


A Comparative Test 


In a comparative test with the lead- 
ing machines costing $100.00 or over, 


Messrs. Dunean & Lyndon, Consult- 
ing Engineers, 56 Pine Street, New 
York, recently found, and reported : 


Manufacturers of 





and 4Ist Street, New York 











Yesterday, Electric Vacuum Cleaners cost $65.00 to $250.00—a big outlay in Cash. 
Today, a single ONE DOLLAR BILL will put a guaranteed “Ricumonp" Suction Cleaner in 





Tue MSCrum-HowELt Co. 


Ricumonp" Heating Systems, “Richmonp’ Enameled Ware, “Ricumonp” Household Utensils 


One at Racine, Wis. 


First—that the heavyweight machines 
consumed ¢wo and one-half times the elec- 
trical current which the’Ricumonp’ requires 

Seconp—that the “Richmonp” is more 
durable, being all metal, without valves, 
and with only two wearing surfaces. 

THIRD—that the ten-pound “Ricuhmonp 
equalled the leading machines costing 
$100.00 or Over, in efficiency -in every test. 

FourTH—that the “Ricnmonp’ is the sim 
plest known construction, easy to operate 
ind easy to lubricate, there being but two 
oil holes, both readily accessible from the 
outside of the machine; while to lubricate 

e $125.00 machines requires nine disman 
tling operations, with the consequent dan 
ger of replacing parts in the wrong position 


Simplest Construction 


We could multiply comparisons end 
lessly. 

But without saying more, you can 
judge our confidence in the ‘Ricumonp’ 
by the fact that we not only cover it 
with the broadest possible guarantee, 
but we give you, besides, if you choose, 
a full year to pay for it. 

Or, if you prefer to pay cash in ad 
vance, taking the discount, we give 
you a ten day trial at our risk. 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


Your guarantee is the absolute guar 
antee of a $3,000,000 company, with 
four large plants and branches and 
agencies in all cities. 

It is a guarantee by the manufacturers 
of “Ricumonpy” Boilers, ‘Richmonp’ Radi 
ators, “Ricumonp” Bath-tubs, Lavatories 
Sinks, “Ricumonp’ Soap-Savers. 

Surely you must see that the 
“Ricumonp” Suction Cleaner must give 
perfect service, perfect satisfaction, day 
after day, month after month, else we 
could not afford this offer. 


Snip out the coupon 
and send today to 


“RICHMOND Suction Cleaner 








costs less per month for electricity than the 
average family spends for brooms 


find a thimbleful of dirt in a fourteen-room 
house if you took all the carpets up. 

no more spring or fall ““house-cleanings”’ 
no more “‘sweeping days’’—no more “dusty 
Fridays.” 

its total cost is less than the cost of one sin 
gle annual house-cleaning 
of saving the wear and tear which house- 


ul 


cleaning brings to furniture 


1 


cleans furniture, walls, upholstery, bed 
ding, clothing, decorations, bookshelves, tile 
floors, hardwood floors, nooks and crannies, 
as well as making old carpets look like new 
equally valuable in homes, offices, stores, 
hotels, hospitals, libraries, schools, churches, 
theatres, public buildings. 

without any change or adjustment, uses 
either direct or alternating current; univer 
sal motor of our own construction 

thirty feet of electrical cord, with connect- 
ing socket, comes with the cleaner—every 
thing ready to start 
handsome in appearance 
are highly polished—operates with easy glid- 
ing motion, no pressure required 
absolutely guaranteed for one year, and 
without abuse should last as long as a watch. 
One Dollar brings it 
out of the month-to-month money it saves 
you 


Points About the “RicHMOND” 


ter a year of consistent use you couldn’t 


to say nothing 


any one can do it. 
all exposed parts 


you pay the balance 











they had in mind 


cash price of $65, and if, after 10 days’ use, the 
“RicHMOND” isn’t found to be all we claim, 
eturn the machine at our expense and we 
will return your money 

But please remember that we have such 
great confidence in the ““Ricumonp”’ that we 
prefer to allow it to pay tor itself through the 
work it saves you, at the rate of $6.00 per 
month 


Many have written 
lelighted with the ““RichmMonp” that they 
desired to own it outright at once 

Many have written us that they were so 
delighted with the ““Ricmmonp” that they de 

1 


rec 

\nd for these reasons they asked us, as a 
favor, if we would not make them a special 
cash price, so that they could own the machine 





us that they were so 


» give 1t to someone as a present 


1d 


it, and present it to the friend whom 


meet these conditions, we make a special 
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If convenience 
cleanliness were 
if it were worth nothin 
end to the back-aches of sweeping 
to the drudgery of dusting 











DOLLAR COUPON 


THE McCRUM-HOWELL CO : Ww 
| Park Avenue & 4Ist St., New York cael 
r I KICHMONI 8 n Cleaner, 














IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 














You Don’t Need $10,000 


You may share in the safe 
and sure earning power of 
New York City real estate 
and get a profitable return on 
your money without trouble 
or risk. Our mortgage cer- 
tificates, based on selected 
first mortgages in New York 
City, are in amounts of $200, 
$500, $1,000 and $5,000. 

The $200 certificates may be bought at $10 
per month. The payment of principal and inter- 
est of all our certificates is guaranteed absolutely 
by the Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. with 
its capital and surplus of $7,500,000, 

The security is first mortgage security such as 
the law favors for savings banks, life insurance 
companies and all conservative trust investments. 

Write for our booklet “The Safe Use for Savings.” 


TITLE GUARANTEE aTRUST@ 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $14,000,000 


176 Broadway, New York 
175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 


















































. 
Give Your Boy 
this great boys’ magazine. 
It will keep him awake, keep 
him busy, hold his attention 
to helpful thoughts and 
wholesome activities, inter- 
est him in his school work. 
H = The 
e D YJ Ou r Fine stories, newsy articles 
on currentevents. Practical 
'®) to work in electricity, mechan- 
ics, carpentry, photography, 
gardening, poultry raising. 
Develo 32 pages. All finely illustrated 
D Send $1.00 for a full year 
10c. at news-stands, 
RAGUE PUBLISHING co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
i Write to-day for our litera- 
oT ture. Our facilities embrace 
ty every known make, type or size 
of Perforated Music Rolls, for 
all makes of Players or Player- 
Oo Pianos. Cut Prices, — lower 
= thai any Wareroom Dealer in 
the U. S.— Any roll of any 
make. $1.75 rolls—93 cts., etc. 
NORTHERN MUSIC ROLL COMPANY 
Box 26 - Station J - New York 
ag Cherr Boxes, 5c, 10c, 
Washington Birthday Favors ':: arkek, Beaker with 
Cherry Spray, 10c. — Tree (box), cor ec, 50c. Favor Cherry 
(box), 5c. Hatchet (box), 5c. Hatchet Fan, 5c. Wood Hatchets, 30c 
doz. Cherry Sprays, 5c, 10c, Cherries with stem, 30c doz. Cherry 
Tree in Clay Pots, 5c, 10c. Washington Buttons, 30c doz, Drums, 
5c. Continental Hat, 0c. Cherr design Favor Bag, 10c. Silk Flags, 
mounted, 10c, 5c. Paper Pin Flags, 10c doz. Patriotic Ice Cream 
Cases, 60c doz. Patriotie — 30c piece. Patriotic Snapping Mot- 
toes, 25c, 50c doz. Crepe Paper "Basket with Cherry, 10c. Patriotic 
Napkins, 40 Mage. Washin Jack Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, 
$3.50. Dinner Cards. 40c. Tally Cards, 30c. Party Invitations, 35c doz. 


We do not pay mail charges, Catalog free on request. 
B, Shackman & Co., Dept. 36, 812 Broadway, New York 


Exceptional School Proposition 


for the right man with some capital to invest in a well 
established school for boys in a very desirable New 
England town. Further development of school desired. 
Sale on favorable terms will also be considered if experi- 
ence, capital, and following promise further success of 
school. Conditions make early arrangements desirable. 


For particulars address J. G. B., 901 Beacon Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


Old whi I AME PEOPL Uur Appliance 
The Perfection Extension Shoe 
for any person with one short 
core Worn with any style of 
ready made shoes with perfect 
ease and comfort. Shipped on 








trial. Write for Booklet. 
HENRY PF. LOTZ, 313 Third Avenue, NEW YORK 


TYPEWRITERS wixcs 


All Stamiard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE «at \ to 44 Mfrs. Prices allow 
ing rental to apply on price. Shipped with . 
ilege of examination. Write for catalog “M.” 
Typewriter Emporinm, 92-94 Lake 8t., Uhiengo 


IN Freight Forwarding Co. 
REDUCED RATES on household goods 
to all Western ints. 443 Marquette 
Building. Chicago; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 
736 Old South Building, Boston; 206 Pacific Building, San Francisco 
900 Central Building, los Angeles. 











Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 7 
scape), Jamaica (waterfalls), ete., 10¢. 100 dif Jap.. 

Zid., ete., 5¢. Big list, coupons, etc., Free! We Buy 


Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO.., St. Louis, Mo. 





WIGS and TOUPEES 


Absolutely non-detectable toupees—best in 
the world. Sent on approval. Recom- @& 
mended by physicians. Catalogue Free. 


Lombard,Bambina Co., 496 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 


PATENTS THAT PA Boks Piles dn! 
tunes in Patents—W hat 


and How wo Iirvent” & 61-p. Guide Book, Free report as to Patentability. 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 852F, Washington, D.C. 


ATE NTS “a Rue 


Free report as to Patentability. ag Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free 
VICTOR J. EBVANS & CO., Washington, D.C 


PATENTS WATSON E. COLEMAN 
a ry ary 612 F St., Washington, 
Advice and books free 
Rates reasonable. Sighear gn Best services 


lest AE titeeenetts can 

















R.8.&@ A.B.LACEY, Dept. 51,Washington.D.C. Estab.1869 
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Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, January 29, 1910 


@ The issue for February 5, in addition to the regular depart- 
ments, will contain the second part of Richard Harding Davis’s 
two-part story, ‘‘The Make-Believe Man,’’ and two special arti- 
cles in widely separated fields of interest—‘‘Competing with the 
Sharks,’’ the last of three articles by John M. Oskison on the loan 
sharks, and ‘‘Some Ladies Who Dance,’’ an article on three 
famous dancers who have appeared in America this winter—Isa- 
dora Duncan, Mlle. Genée, and Ruth St. Denis—by Arthur Ruhl. 


More About “The Make-Believe Man’ 


@_ In the second part of Mr. Davis’s story of the two clerks, the 
adventures which the young man who tells the story was looking 
for come thick and fast. The redoubtable Mr. Kinney, who wore a 
Harvard crew hatband, although he had never pulled an oar, nearly 
gets into trouble, and he in turn makes things very embarrassing 
for those who were making trouble for him. There is no doubt at 
all when the story concludes that the young clerk, whose name we 
do not hear, gets what he started out for when he began his vacation. 


Three Famous Dancers 

@. Dancing—as an art, an exercise, or merely for amusement—is 
enjoying a revival at the present time. The folk dances in the pub- 
lic schools, the many classes in various sorts of dancing with which 
women—and men, too—divert themselves, are typical of this new 
interest, and the more accomplished individual performers find no 
difficulty in filling theaters at which they supply the entire enter- 
tainment. ‘Some Ladies Who Dance” is an interview with Genée, 
Isadora Duncan, and Ruth St. Denis about their work. Each of 
these dancers represents a type of dancing quite distinct from the 
others, and the contrast between the work and the point of view of 
Miss Duncan and Mile. Genée is peculiarly interesting. 


Downing the Loan Sharks 

q@_ In the last of his three articles on the loan-shark evil, Mr. Oskison 
shows what has been done to meet the difficulty. It is a hard thing 
to fight, for the loan shark has ‘put into his business, along with 
an uncontrolled greed and a highwayman’s conscience, brains and 
energy.’’ He must be met by methods similar to his own, but used 
by men content to make a reasonable income on their investment. 
Companies of this sort have been organized in various cities. Ina 
dozen other cities similar companies are getting under way. Sixty 
per cent of the small borrowers who want loans need them, and 
ninety-nine per cent of this class are honest. In other words, why 
not, Mr. Oskison suggests, bring the loan office into the ranks of 
legitimate business enterprises ? 


Vacation Prize Winners 


q@, On July 10 last year Collier’s offered $100 for the best twelve- 
hundred-word manuscript describing a summer vacation; $50 for 
the second best, and $25 for all others accepted. The editors have 
sifted carefully the many hundreds of manuscripts submitted—cov- 
ering as many possibilities of experience—and they are pleased to 
announce that the following have been accepted : 


First Prize 
Seven on Four Wheels 
By FREDERIC BRUSH of New York City 
Second Prize 
A Country Woman’s Vacation 
By MRS. J. R. KING of Gridley, California 


A Vacation in Prairie Neame 
By MRS. F. S. MOUTON, Duson, Louisiana 


The Rescue 
By C. H. SHOLES, Portland, Oregon 


The Heart of a Waterfall 
By GERTRUDE MORRISON, Sharon, Pennsylvania 


The Aftermath 
By ARNOLD MULDER, Holland, Michigan 


My New York Summer Vacation 
By ANNA GATLIN, New York City 








> AllSea Foods 


No better or more delicate 
flavor can be added to all 


fish cooking than by using 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


A perfect seasoning for 
Soups, Steaks, Chops, 
Roasts, Gravies and 


Salad Dressings. 


It Aids Digestion. 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. ¥ 
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~ Taught By | | me 


Soe sme 
WAY: | 


We positively guarantee you profi- 







ciency or return your money by our new 
method of quickly teaching illustrating, 
cartooning, commercial designing, mechanical 
drawing, architectural drawing, or sheet metal 
pattern drafting in your own home by mail, on 


easiest terms ever offered. Only spare time 
needed. Learn where the instructors are the 
best, with American and European training, where all in- 
struction is personal and your success is guaranteed. Write 
today for full particulars of our new plan and learn how our 
students earn money and hold positions while studying. Say 
which you wish to learn and write now. Founded 1898. If you 
can attend our resident school, kindly so state when writing, 


The AcmetSchool of Drawing, 4416 S St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Soll 
Four 
Million 


every year—are the largest 
bottlers of oil in the world and 
the longest established. So we 
speak with authority when we 
4, say NYOIL HAS NO EQUAL. 
Ask your hardware dealer. 
For general household lubrications 
and for use on phonographs and 
sewing machines it is entirely in a 
class by itself. Large bottles 
(cheaper to buy) 25c; trial size 10c. 
WM. F. NYE, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





























Virginia’’ Bridge Cards (gold edge) 
simplify bridge whist and teach youthe rules 
of the game unconsciously. Each card has 
prjnted on either margin a rule of play, in 
concise form, easily read. Ifanold playeryou 
will enjoy “ Virginia” Cards 

If a beginner you will find them an indispens- 
able aid to good play—tbeir use will soon make you expert. Ask 
your desler, or send 50c for handsome gilt edge pack prepaid 
‘Virginia’ Skat cards (gold edge) will help you become expert 
in “Skat? Send 50c for pack prepaid. Agents wantec 


Ruledge Playing Card Co.,72 White Bldg.,Port Huron, Mich. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Write today for our new big 82 
page Sree hooklet and learn how 
to grow mushroome for big pro ofits in 




















cellars, eubhen, sheds, boxes, etc. Sur 

We have had prising returns from small space with little ex- 
5years’ pense. Markets waiting for all you can raise. 
experi Previous experience unnecessary. We make and 
o sell the best spawn and teach you our methods free 


growing National Spawn & ‘Mushroom Co. 


Dept. 54, Boston, Mass. 

















THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
350 of its class-room courses by correspond. 
ence. One may take up High School o' r 
College studies at almost any point and 







iy ilo half the work for a Bachelor degree. 
| Courses for Teachers, Writers, Bankers, 
Accountants, remem Men, Ministers, 
Parents, and many in other vocations. 


The U. of C. Div. A, Chicago, Ill. 


vou STAMMER 











My 200-page book ‘The Origin and Treatment 
Stammering,” with full particulars regan ding treat 
ment, sent FREE, Answer at onc Gro. ANDREW 


Lewn, No. 146 Adelaide St., Detro vit, Mich 














LOTS OF FUN FOR Aw DIME 


of m uth, & 






Ventriloquist’s Double Throat }\.° sseatset thine yet Astonish 
and mystify your friends. Neigh like a horse onder ike « pane 
sing like a canary and imitate birds and beasts of a forest. 
LOADS OF FUN Wonderful invention. Thousands sold. Price 

nly ten cents; 4 for cen r ents. 





Double Throat Co., Dept. 26, $Sachows. N. Jd. 
43 LEADING VARIETIES of pure 
i: bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Tur- 


keys; also Holstein cattle. Prize winning 








stock. Oldest and largest poultry farm in 
the northwest. Stock, eggs and incubators 
at low prices Send 4 cents for catalog. 


Larkin & Herzberg, Box 12, Mankato, Mina. 
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TRAVEL DEPARTMENT | 





BOSTON, MASS. 

‘ Beach, Lincoln and Kingston 
United States Hote Sts. 360 rooms. Suites with 
bath. A.P. $3. E.P. $lup. In center of business section. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

‘ 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. 
Chicago Beach Hotel Americanor Europeanplan. 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
H This luxuriously appointed 
Hotel Leighton Tourist Hotel now booking for 
the Winter. Rates and descriptive matter on application. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
New Orleans, La. Cen- 
New Hotel Denechau trally located, absolute- 
ly fireproof, all outside rooms, fine restaurant, every 


convenience. European Plan. $1.50 up per day. 
Write for Booklet. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
tha: Sth Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. 
La m Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 
andup. With bath, $2and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
5th Ave. & Smithfield St. In center of 
Hotel Henry business section. Modern fireproof. 
European plan $1.50 and up. E. E. Bonneville, Mngr. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


12 stories of solid comfort.” Con- 
Hotel Savoy crete, steel and marble. In fashionable 
shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths, Eng. grill. $1.50 up. 


a RESORTS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Chalfonte ATLANTIC CITY. The one suggests the 

other; one of the world’s most famous re- 

sorts; one of the world’s most attractive resort houses. 

The best place for rest, recreation, and recuperation. 

Write for reservations to The Leeds Company. Always 
Open. On the Beach. Between the Piers. 
MARLIN, TEXAS 


Hot Mineral Water similar to Carlsbad, Germany. 
Rates on all railroads. Comfortable hotels. Modern 
Sanitariums and Bath Houses. Reasonable prices. Win- 
ter training place New York Giants. For information 
address Commerc‘al Club, Box 5, Marlin, Texas. 


Winter Tours 


to the 


American 
Mediterranean 


Circle tours from and back 
to your home city by water _ 
and rail via New York City 


























Let us plan your trip via 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies | 
Steamship Lines 


sans, 
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() 
fy 
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Florida, Carolinas, Georgia, San Do- 
mingo via CLYDE LINE; Texas, Cal- 
ifornia, Pacific Coast points; Florida— 
West Coast, Mobile and New Orleans $ 
via MALLORY LINE; Porto Rico, 
e\ cruises to and around the Island via 
PORTO RICO LINE; Nassau-Cuba- 
Mexico- Yucatan, with rail connec- 
9 tions for interior cities, direct service 
via WARD LINE 


Attractive Winter Rates 
Liberal Stop-Over Privileges 





Address District Offices 
192 Washington St., Bos- 
ton; 203 South Clark St., 
Chicago; 629 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia; 290 Broadway 
New York. 





via Tahiti. Delightful South Sea 

New Zealand Tours for rest, health and pleasure, 
° 5.8. Mariposa sails from San Fran- 

and Australia cisco Mar. 10, Apl. 15, etc., connect- 
ing at Tabiti with Union Line for Wellington. The only passen- 
ger line from U. 8. to New Zealand. Only $260 ist class to 
Wellington and back, Tahiti and back, Ist class, only $125. 
OCEANIC LINE, 673 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 


0 R ] E N CLARK’S TWELFTH AN. 


NUAL CRUISE, February 
by specially chartered Cruiser. 3 Cruises round the 


5,’10, 73 days, $400 and up, 
world. Tours to Europe. F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


EUROP Best Way to See Europe at Mod- THE 
erate Cost. Send for Booklet. 

J. P. GRAHAM, IDEAL EUROPEAN TOURS, IDEAL 
Box 1055-K, Pittsburg, Pa. WAY 


Boat and Engine Book FREE 


Just like a 30- Do not think of Buying a Launch or Engine 
recuse only until you see our Handsome Book 
smaller WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR 
WONDERFUL 
LAUNCH 
BARGAINS 

. Only $121 
for this complete 16-(t. Launch—3 H. P., guaranteed 
self-starting Engine, weedless Wheel and Rudder 
Result of 30 years’ experience. Money 

back if not as represented. Write for 


















free catalog today. 

Special Bargains in Weco reversible, 
self-atarting encines to those building 
or buying their own Hulls Engine 
controlled by one lever 





Special proposition to agents for a 
limited time only 


C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO. 
100 Canal Street, Greenville, Mich. 


ROSSMAN LAWN FENCE 


(STEEL AND IRON) 





















































= ce es the strength of a stone wall with 
th auty of hedge. More d 
- th wrought iron and erected at mediu 
1" +t : Ask for Catalogue B. Write to-day. 
il SLEETH MFG. CO 
366 Cortland St., Belleville, N. J. 
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ADVERTISING BULLETIN 


NO. 40 


WHY SOME THINGS ARE NOT ADVERTISED 


EVERAL business men in Chi- dation of an article that only partly 
cago recently incorporated a performed what was claimed for it. 


company to manufacture and sell Right here you have the real 


acuum cleaning machines. 
ee g machines. About reason why thousands of manufac- 


$50,000 capital was subscribed, a 


: ; turers are not advertising. They may 
large proportion of which was to 


va claim — most of them will— that 
be invested in advertising. their product is equal in quality to 
To assure the success of the new any that is sold. The claim of 
venture, the president of the com- “best goods at lowest prices” is the 
pany wisely decided to determine commonest and the most meaning- 
for himself the efficiency of the less of any in the business world. 


vacuum cleaner they contemplated But in their own minds they 


manufacturing and advertising; so know only too well that what they 
he took home one of the machines, assert to be the pure gold of their 
and without letting his family know product will not stand the acid test 
that he was interested financially, of advertising. When a_ product 
had it tried on his own rugs and jg advertised there can be no retreat, 
carpets. no going back on the published 


He found that the machine had statements. What is said of it must 
several serious faults—that it had be lived up to. Unless the people 
not been developed to a point of who buy it keep coming back for 
real efficiency where it would satisfy more, the advertising investment is 
the averageuser. Thiswasenough, money thrown away. 
The plans for the advertising cam- With this in mind, you know 
paign were given up. He knew’ why I have said that continued ad- 
that no permanent advertising suc- _ vertising practically guarantees the 


cess could be built on the foun- thing advertised. 


Manager Advertising Department 














Proper Cleansing of the 


HAIR ano SCALP 


is of the utmost importance 
in maintaining their healthy 
condition. This is best 
obtained by systematic 
shampooing with Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 





For the Control of 


DANDRUFF 


nothing equals systematic 
shampooing with Packer's 
Tar Soap. Its solvent and 
antiseptic qualities and tonic 
action also fortify the scalp 
tissues against germ attack. 





For Preventing 


PREMATURE BALDNESS 


the scalp pores must be 
freed from obstruction, the 
circulation stimulated and 
the tissues restored to nor- 
mal activity—Nature must 


be helped. 





Systematic Shampooing with 


PACKER’S 


TAR SOAP 


does all this — and more. 
Our booklets on ‘Dandruff’ and ‘How to 


Care for the Hair and Scalp” give many 
helpful suggestions W rite for them today. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 


IN NEXT WEEK'S BULLETIN 


‘*The Unrealized Influence’ 





Suite 88, 81 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
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Menalkas of Athens Visits Gaynor of New York 


The little boy’s parents took him to call on the Mayor to protest against arrest for wearing Hellenic garb. This photograph was taken 
at noon Thursday, January 13, when the temperature was Officially 16 degrees Fahrenheit,—or 16 degrees below freezing— (See page 22) 
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Collier’s and the Post-Office 
| A Statement from the Publisher 


| BILL is now being drafted in Washington whereby | 
| COLLIER’S and other periodicals will be compelled to pay 

a largely increased rate for their transmission through the mails. 
The Administration is strongly in favor of such a law. The 
Postmaster-General in his Annual Report charges the periodicals 
with responsibility for a $17,000,000 deficit, and President Tarr 
shares that view. 

As the question is one which affects the pocket of the pub- 
lisher of this paper, it seems desirable that he should state his 
views frankly, over his own name, rather than as disinterested 
editorial comment. 

In the year 1909 CoLLiER’s paid the Government $186,000 for 
postage ; in the past nine years we have paid the Post-Office 
$1,275,000. Last year CoLLIER’S paid the Post-Office for carry- 
ing second-class mail, $100,000 at the prevailing rate of one 
cent a pound. The proposed advance in rate to five cents a 
pound would increase our cost by $400,000 a year. Nor is it 
logical to increase the second-class rate by $28,000,000 to meet a 
deficit of $17,000,000 caused by all classes of mail. 

Personally I believe the Postmaster-General is mistaken in his 
costs; that if Congress and the various Government departments 
were charged, at least on the books of the Post-Office, with mail 
| carried free under the franking privilege; if the expense involved 
in the free delivery of newspapers within county limits were ascer- 
| tained; if the Rural Free Delivery were charged with its share 
| of the deficit, and if the contracts with railroads for carrying 
| mail were adjusted on a scientific basis, the magazines would be 

found to be responsible for a very small share, if any, of the 

deficit. Should it be shown, however, that Mr. HrrcHcocx is right 
| in his assumption that it costs the Government more than it re- 
| ceives for carrying COLLIER’s, I, for one, should be willing to pay 
| the increased rate, whatever it may be, even if it entails an entire 
| reorganization of this business. COLLIER’S wants no favors from 
| Congress or the Republican Party. CoLLiEr’s refuses to regard 
itself as a ‘‘subsidized’’ publication; it is opposed to special 
privileges and declines to become itself the beneficiary of one. 

So much for the publisher’s personal position. For the public 
it is important that independent journalism should not be handi- 
capped by any unnecessary penalty. The periodicals are un- 
doubtedly rendering the country a service to-day by creating a 
new sense of national citizenship. 

The plan at present is to attach this bill to the General Appro- 
priation Bill, which will practically stifle debate. That is all very 
well if it is intended merely as an Administration measure to 
discipline ‘‘ Everybody’ s,’’ ‘‘ McClure’s,”’ the ‘‘ Outlook,’’ ‘ Sue- 
cess,’’ the ‘‘American Magazine,’’ and CoLLIEr’s for presuming to 
speak too freely on public affairs. But if there is an honest de- 
sire on the part of Congress to deal fairly with this question, let 
it be brought up as a separate measure and open to free debate 
on the floor of the House. Under such conditions Congress will 
discover that the periodical publishers of America are very will- 
ing to cooperate in the extirpation of minor abuses, and in the 
abolition, so far as their responsibility goes, of the postal deficit. 


ROBERT J. COLLIER. 











The System and the People 

W EST AND SOUTH, and sometimes in the East, arise many in- 

quiries about why we do not ‘‘ throw off the mask,’’ as one 
expresses it, ‘and come out straight for Socialism,’’ or, to quote 
another, ‘‘cast loose, take your foot off the soft pedal, and give ’em 
h—1,”’ Our faith happens to be stronger in measured statements than 
enthusiasm. A fight with the whole system of special privilege is no 
child’s play. It is best undertaken with wariness, open eyes, and the 
knowledge that it will not be over in a day. The reason we are not for 


” 


Socialism is that we have no faith in curing one System with another. 
The need is to increase and spread the social spirit, but not to reduce it 
toa system. Violence in remedy and violence in language are alike 
less efficient than merely letting in the light. The freemasonry between 
politics and privilege will best be reduced not by diatribe but by full 
understanding. The greatest value of the present excited controversy 
in Washington is that it helps this education forward. When GiFFoRD 
Pincuot forced himself out of the Government service he doubtless had 
in mind to make more striking the contest between the System, which 
he felt closing down upon the Government machinery, and the people 
to whom he wished to continue to devote his life. As we go to press 
Francis J. HENEY is trying BINGER HERMANN for land frauds in 
Oregon. When Mr. HENEy convicted high-up land thieves some years ago 
there was a different spirit in the atmosphere, and we personally doubt 
whether he could accomplish the same feat, with the same evidence, at a 
time when ex-Senator FULTON, chief of the predatory crowd in Oregon, 
is honored with an offer of the mission to China; when KERENS, the 
great campaign contributor of Missouri, is sent to Austria; when a 
spoke in the California machine is made Minister to Portugal; when 
HiTcHCOCK is almost omnipotent. The most cheerful aspect of the situ- 
ation is that the reactionaries are alarmed, as is well enough shown, for 
instance, by the fact that BALLINGER, whose fierce remarks against 
‘‘Pinchotism”’ and ‘‘ Garfieldism,’’ and in favor of what he then called 
‘‘development,’’ contrast so agreeably with the excited conservation 
doctrines into which he has been frightened by an angry people. The 
investigating committee at Washington can best show its good faith by 
going at once to the bottom of the CUNNINGHAM claims, as they are the 
storm-center of the present controversy, and as the evidence is largely 
documentary and accessible. Mr. Tart’s selection of Mr. PINCHOT’s suc- 
cessor was an admirable step in the right direction. The appreciation, 
which his special message showed, of the importance of conservation, 
was encouraging, and the country should support him. His celebration 
of Mr. BALLINGER’S eagerness to protect the public domain was divert- 
ing, considering what it required to reverse that Secretary’s political 
principles, but such comic details do not make it less important to pass 
a set of first-rate laws at this session, while the whole country is awake. 


McCall on Cannon 
rJXHE HARVARD UNIVERSITY DISTRICT is represented in Con- 
| gress by SaMUEL W. McCaLL, a man of much ability and knowl- 
edge. In the past he has been known for his sharp attacks on the 
American tariff system. This view of the tariff accorded with the gen- 
eral sentiment of his constituents. Since the present Administration 
‘ame into power, his mood seems to have changed, as he has published 
the cleverest defense yet furnished of the PayNe bill. A most startling 
production by this statesman appeared in the ‘‘ Saturday Evening Post,’’ 
of Philadelphia, for January 15. It was an enthusiastic laudation of 
Speaker CANNON. The motives for composing it we leave to the 
reader's surmise. Mr. McCa.u has an entire right to draw parallels 
between LincoLn and CANNON if he chooses, although in our opinion, 
knowing what advantages each had, and how each used them, Mr. 
McCALL’s implications are outrageous. We are now, however, dealing 
only with specific questions of fact. Mr. McCALuL says CANNON “has 
shown singular friendship to artistic projects.’’ Singular, indeed. 
Here are some of them: Sarnt-GaupeNns, McKim, and their associates, 
who worked so hard for many years to make the most of the national 
‘apital, looked upon CANNON as their most determined obstacle. One 
ot his plans ws to add to the Capitol by the construction of additional 
stories upon the center. He observed once about architects that he had 
sometimes thought he ‘‘ would gladly contribute to help raise $1,000,000 
to assassinate portions of them.’’ The ‘‘ portions’? of them he would 
have assassinated were the leaders in the profession, with whom he was 
always at loggerheads. He opposed violently the Burnham Commission 
plan, which represented the undivided judgment of the best architects 
in America. It was CANNON himself, in 1890, who, when there was a 
chance that pictures and statues might go on the free list, introduced an 
amendment (opposed by every artist of standing in America) that put 
on a tax of thirty per cent ad valorem. He has steadfastly opposed 
public parks. He was most eager to destroy the Mall with the Agricul- 
tural Building, when Mr. RoosEvELT stopped him. Certainly his friend- 
Mr. McCALu says, ‘‘ singular.’’ 
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The only interest in art we can remember in Uncle JOE was his success- 
ful effort to get an architectural job in Washington for one of his 
personal followers. 

More important is the allegation of the Massachusetts statesman on 
one of the burning issues of the day. Mr. McCaui says CANNON was 
‘most honorably identified with the beginning and development of 
national conservation in all its departments.’’ That statement is nothing 
short of astounding. When the great Reclamation Bill of 1902 was 
passed (the greatest conservation measure in our history), CANNON was 
one of fifty-five Congressmen to oppose it. From that day to his recent 
hostility to the Appalachian and White Mountain Reserve, his resistance 
to conservation has been unremitting and extreme. He has not only 
opposed conservation laws. He himself suggested the amendment 
which made possible so much of the land-grabbing by the railroads, 
and he himself appointed MONDELL after he was touched with land 
fraud, to the chairmanship of the land committee, and keeps him 
there to-day. A few days ago, when a conference committee on the 
BALLINGER investigation was to be appointed, Uncle JoE chose TAWNEY, 
SMITH, and FiTzGeERALp. His persistent attitude has been frankly 
expressed in his sneering declarations that posterity could take care 
of itself, and that he should not lose sleep about it. Regarding Mr. 
McCati’s most sophistical argument, about Uncle Jor’s representing 
the prevailing opinion in the House, did the apologist not know 
of innumerable instances, of which the Appalachian Bill was one, 
in which CANNON has been able to keep most important bills buried 
against the wishes of an undoubtedly large majority? We could 
fill two pages with disproof of Mr. McCa..’s assertions. Will 
somebody please explain to us the purport of this article by the Repre- 
sentative from the Harvard District? 


The Honesty of Science 

rTNYNDALL ONCE DECLARED that scientific pursuits bring to their 

service a morality which, in point of severity, is probably without 
a parallel in any other domain of intellectual action. One of the most 
distinguished of living chemists, THEODORE RICHARDS, in a similar vein, 
speaking of realities beyond the mental horizon of our forefathers, of 
those fundamental laws which can be perceived only with the help 
of devices which man invents to extend and amplify the use of his 
senses, gave as illustrations the spectroscope, which counts the pulse of 
a faint ray of light, and tells the speed of an advancing star; the micro- 
scope, which reveals the hidden secrets of the organic cell; the test- 
tube, the thermometer, and the balance, which together are ‘slowly 
helping us to know the unchanging laws underlying the existence of 
flaming star and living creature.’? These instruments, as Professor 
RICHARDS explained, not only give us truth unknown before, but with 
the use of them comes appreciation of the finality and inexorableness of 
nature’s laws, with which there can be neither temporizing nor evasion. 
There is no lie in nature. Science, the expositor of nature, is entirely and 
forever honest. Without intellectual honesty in a high degree no man 
ean follow her. 

The Mood of Great Britain 

rWNHE LIBERAL MAJORITY in the House of Commons has been 

so unusual that nobody in Great Britain doubted it must at this 
election be cut down somewhat, reaction seeming to be as necessary a 
quality of human nature as of the mechanical universe. The results 
indicate that there is no chance of the British taking up the principle of 
protection at present. They also indicate that taxation must hereafter 
fall upon the rich in greater part than it has fallen heretofore. As to 
the House of Lords, it seems very possible that it may have a chance to 
assist in its own reform rather than being subjected to any violent 
alteration against its consent. The development of constitutional gov- 
ernment is and should be gradual; but the opinion given by the English 
electorate is sufficiently decisive to show that the outcome must be 
in the direction of democracy. 

Change in Canada 

HE EVOLUTION of Canada’s independence has been steadily pro- 

ceeding since the Provincial Federation of 1867, when the new 
Dominion came into being. It was originally composed of Quebee, 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. British Columbia and 
Prince Edward Island joined within six years. By that time, too, the 
Northwest Territories had been acquired through purchase from the 
Hudson Bay Company, the vast and fertile tracts thus added to 
the Dominion including what to-day are known as the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan. The beginning of work upon 
the transcontinental, Canadian Pacific, railway, in 1881, might per 
haps be regarded as the next most auspicious mark of development. 
Since then further changes of an evolutionary character have taken 
place, with Canada’s enormous agricultural and commercial growth 
always in the foreground. The existence of prosperous transatlantic 
and transpacific steamship lines, and the laying of a second transcon- 
tinental railway are, of course, significant outer marks of the country’s 
increasing material eminence. Canadians used to talk about needing 
‘the mother country’s protection.’’ But what shall one say to the 
withdrawal of the last redcoats from Halifax, and their substitution by 
native soldiery, the handing over of the Imperial naval station at 
Esquimalt, with its drydock, arsenals, and fortifications, to the Colonial 


Government, and the projected building of a Canadian navy, to be 
inaugurated with a couple of Dreadnoughts? Even Canadians who 
pride themselves on loyalty to the crown speak of their British Goy- 
ernors-General, appointed by that crown, as ‘‘ mere figureheads,’’ and 
the possibility of a Canadian Governor-General of Canadian choice has 
long been a commonplace of local conversation. Recently a member of 
the Ottawa Parliament proposed that the British Embassy to the United 
States should have a Canadian attaché. If an attaché, why not a higher 
diplomatic official, and if an official of that sort at Washington, why not 
at other capitals?) So far as we know, a colony with diplomatic repre- 
sentation in a foreign country has never been heard of. We are 
strongly under the impression, too, that, according to international 
usage, none but sovereign states enjoy the privilege of diplomatic rep- 
resentation. Already Canada sends out consular functionaries, under 
the name of trade commissioners and commercial agents. More and 
more individual action is being conceded to the Dominion by Great 
Britain in the matter of treaty-making. And the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, lately created at Ottawa, suggests a duplication, in 
embryo, of the London Foreign Office. Quite surely—and not slowly— 
is Canada treading the road toward nationhood. , 


14 to l 
‘JHE GENTLEMAN who sent a certain epistle has deserved grati- 

_ tude, since he furnished to a hard-working slave both diversion 
and stimulating faney. Here is his performance : 

“RockrorD, ILLINoIs, JANUARY 3, 1910. 
“EDITOR COLLIER’S. 

“Sir—An uncle of mine, at whose home I am spending the holidays, has a collie 
dog. It is a beautiful animal with the fastidious appearance and tastes of that 
breed. To-day we were cleaning out a granary, which was infested with mice. The 
dog is a great mouser, and, to my astonishment, he caught and swallowed within a 
few moments’ time fourteen mice. I must say that it was an astonishing spectacle— 
this long-nosed, dainty collie and these fourteen alive, kicking mice going down, one 
after another, at one gulp, hair and all. I should like to know whether this is a 
common trait of collies. Yours, ete., BP.” 
Not being editor of the London ‘‘Spectator,’’ or a specialist in 
animals, we can not answer Mr. B. P.’s question, but sincerely, and 
at the moment acutely, wish we could. 


Hours for Women 

fie ILLINOIS CASE, disagreeing with the United States Supreme 
: Court on the question of limiting the hours for women’s work to 
ten, in certain industries, has been postponed, and seems now likely to 
come up next month. This was the RITCHIE case, which was carried 
to the Illinois Supreme Court on an appeal from an injunction granted 
by the Cireuit Court of Cook County. The reason for postponement 
was that it might be argued at the same time with a criminal case 
brought against the company for infraction of the ten-hour law. It is 
of interest to know that the newly appointed Ambassador to China has 
been secured to cooperate with Mr. Louis D. BRANDEIS in the oral argu- 
ment. The oftener leading lawyers show this kind of public spirit the 
better for thé future of the Bar and of the Bench. Miss JOSEPHINE GOLD- 
MARK, of the National Consumers’ League, is to publish before long, in 
book form, her carefully collected data on fatigue, which are made an 
essential point in this case. This report will make available the knowl- 
edge accumulated in various parts of the world regarding the results of 
excessive hours of labor. Such study, increasing in seriousness all the 
time, is greatly stimulating public opinion in this country, and furnish- 
ing the proper foundation for legislative action. We may also observe, 
in the same connection, that the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation has issued a summary prepared under the direction of Professor 
JOHN R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, of the labor laws now 
in force regarding woman’s work. 


Enjoyment and Age 
UR OLD FRIEND JoHN ARMSTRONG, a good poet, as poets go, 
() promulgated something, on the matter of later life, which has 
soundness and also cheer. Thus says JOHN: 
“Tlere of a divine old man 
I could recite. Tho’ old, he still retained 
His manly sense, and energy of mind. 
Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe; 
He still remembered that he once was young; 
His easy presence checked no decent joy. 
Him even the dissolute admired; for he 
A graceful looseness when he pleased, put on, 
And laughing could instruct. Much had he read, 
Much more had seen: he studied from the life 
And in th’ original perused mankind.” 


One of the consolations of reason is that it helps the possessor to find 
life of increasing worth. Passions begin to weaken as youth subsides, 
but intelligence and curiosity gain strength for decades longer. A mad 
of one hundred and six was recently reported, at a friend’s sixtieth 
wedding anniversary, as dancing himself into a dripping perspiration, 
but as a rule the delight of age is in contemplation; in the ever- 
mysterious secrets of ordinary life; in children, vegetation, sunlight, 
and all such familiar marvels, that have greater sweetness, are clothed 
in greater majesty, pregnant with subtler meanings, than we were able 
to see when ambition and bodily impulse were most intense 
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Comment on Congress _ 


By MARK 


HE Sixty first Congress is less than a year old; in actual 
sessions it has spent less than six months. Yet, the other 
day, when Congressman Sereno E. Payne of New York intro- 
duced ‘‘ a bill granting an increase of pension to Sylvester R. 

Sawyer,’’ it was officially labeled: ‘‘House Resolution 17824.” 
Before the present Congress is ended, assuming that the average of 
recent Congresses is maintained, some one will have introduced 
‘* H. Res. 25000.”? So much for numbers. The really important bills 
which will ever emerge from committees, and be discussed in the 
House and Senate, can be numbered on one man’s fingers. They 
are these : 

A law providing for postal savings banks. 

A law which will reorganize the Government of Alaska. 

A law admitting Arizona and New Mexico to Statehood. 

The Administration measures for carrying on the conservation of national 
forests and ot her resources, 

The amendment to the Interstate Commerce Law, providing for an Insterstate 
Commerce Court and limiting future issues of railroad securities. 

President Taft’s Federal incorporation law. 

That is the legislative program. Of course, many minor acts will 
be passed—private pension bills 
and the like. And, in connection 
with the General Appropriation 
bill, much important business will 
be effected. (It is proposed, for 
example, to increase the rate of 
postage on magazines as a rider 
to the Appropriation bill.) And 
in connection with this Appro- 
priation bill, one of the most 
important and wholesome of 
President Taft?’s recommenda- 
tions will be carried out—drastic 
economy in every branch of 
Federal expenditure. 

It is the belief of the leaders 
in both the Senate and the House 
that all the measures here enumer- 
ated will be passed, except the one 
providing for Federal charters for 
corporations. To this much oppo- 
sition has already developed. 


So Far 
URING the first seven weeks 
of Congress, the only sub- 
jects seriously or extensively dis- 
cussed by the Lower House were 
the subsidy for a merchant marine, 
the Ballinger investigation, the 
‘white slave’’ bill, and the pro- 
posal to change inauguration day 
from March 4 to April 30. The ago. 
Senate has been in session a much 
smaller number of hours than the Lower House, and has had extended 
diseussion only on the Ballinger-Pinchot matter and a relatively un- 
important claim against the Treasury which is being pressed by the 
heirs of men who were postmasters during the seventies. The Ballin- 
ger investigation is of course well started. Both the House and 
Senate got their part of the machinery under way with unusual speed. 
The Republican machine in both branches was eager to get it out of 
the way, even temporarily, as quickly as possible. Aside from this, 
in the seventh week of the session, no business had really been cleaned 
up and settled. Upon the really important parts of the legislative 
program nothing had to be done. They will be in the limelight later 
on, when Republican members are before their constituents, seeking 
renomination. This is all for the better. Congress is not often so 
responsive to public opinion as it will be about next June. 


The Fate of Some Measures 
N THE House, the weight of sentiment is obviously opposed to 
the merchant-marine subsidy. For this state of mind, the pro- 
10ters of that measure can find as many reasons as elsewhere in the 
cties of three periodicals which, apparently, have been subsidized 
conduct the fight. The writer of this paragraph repeatedly has 
n impressed with the uniform failure of attempts on the part of 
nized capital to advance its projects through irregular use of 





The Shadow of Cannonism e 


This cartoon was originally printed in the Chicago “‘ Daily News’ eighteen months 
It is an even more truthful picture of conditions to-day than it was then 


SULLIVAN 


the press. One of the subsidy organs, ‘‘ The American Flag” of 
Cleveland, printed a vulgar attack on Gustav Kiistermann, a Wiscon- 
sin Congressman who opposes the ship subsidy. Congressman 
Kiistermann happens to be of German birth, which fact was made 
the occasion of this bit of verse in the course of ‘‘ The American 
Flag’s’’ argument to prove that the United States Government should 
subsidize merchant ships: 
“Hamburg in our whiskers, 
Hamburg in our hair; 
Hamburg in our pockets, 
Hamburg everywhere.” 
It was early made apparent also that there is in the Lower House 
a good deal of unfriendliness to the plan for changing inauguration 
day through the only possible means, a Constitutional amendment. 
Congressman James Breck Perkins of Rochester, New York, expressed 
it this way : 


“The demand for this ... has come from an exceedingly active demand in 


Washington that a better day should be adopted for what has grown to be a 
great féte day in this ¢ity.... 


A demand to amend the Constitution in order 
that there may be a better day for in- 
auguration, or a better day for Bar- 
num’s circus, does not excite in me 
any strong feeling of sympathy.” 


The bill designed to break up 
the ‘‘ white slave’’ traffic, fathered 
by Congressman Bennet of New 
York City, met with some opposi- 
tion on the ancient ground of 
State rights. It is generally ad- 
mitted that only Federal action 
can deal adequately with this evil, 
and yet, admitting fully the hor- 
ror of it, there were some con- 
scientious Democrats who made 
speeches in opposition to the bill 
because it encroaches on the police 
powers which the Constitution re- 
serves to the States. The situa- 
tion was typical of that class of 
cases which used to make Roose- 
velt so impatient with the ‘ inti- 
mate friends of the Constitution.” 
Congressman Charles L. Bartlett 
of Georgia delivered the most 
elaborate of the Constitutional 
arguments against the bill. 


The Coming Issue 
UST one tariff speech has been 
made in the present Congress. 
Hon. Robert L. Henry of Texas 
made it. He spoke strenuously 
for a lower tariff and fidelity to 
vampaign pledges. He quoted President Taft’s pre-election promises 
of revision downward, and pointed out wherein performance fell short: 

... in my judgment, if the tariff issue can be clearly and squarely pre- 
sented this year, crushing defeat awaits the Republican forces, and a triumphant 
majority will be attested here in this House by a splendid Democratic victory, 
with the people recording a verdict that no party can hereafter make promises 
and then ruthlessly break them and defy honest voters.” 

Perhaps the tariff will be the issue in the Congressional elections 
which take place the 8th of next November. Senator Lodge’s action 
in getting Congressman MecCall’s defense of the Payne bill in the 
‘Atlantic Monthly’’ printed as a public document, available for free 
distribution under franks, may foreshadow the same thing as Con- 
gressman Henry’s speech. But, tariff or no tariff, the Republicans 
are thoroughly worried over the coming Congressional nominations 
and elections. If the newspaper men should reveal the names of all 
the prominent Republicans who have said in confidence that they ex- 
pect a Democratic Lower House, it would cause a party panic. The 
shadow of Cannonism is on every Standpatter who seeks reelection. 
The long series of Congressional primaries and conventions which 
will name candidates begins in March. In that month the conven- 
tion will be held which will renominate William O. Barnard, of the 
Sixth District of Indiana, composed of the counties of Decatur, Fayette, 
Franklin, Hancock, Henry, Rush, Shelby, Union, and Wayne. 
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What the World Is Doing: 


A Record of Current Hvents 


Home News 


N A FRANK, fatherly speech to the New 

York bankers, Mr. McVeagh, Secretary of the 

Treasury, showed how impossible it is for the 

United States to take the place in the financial 
world to which a country so rich is entitled. <A 
childish banking system, which permits sudden 
panics, and maintains a reserve which is a reserve 
in name only, must be given up in favor of one that 
“an be used as the basis of a world system if nec- 
essary. 

After a delay of about five years, the trial of 
Binger Hermann of Oregon for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government of land in connection with 
the establishment of the Blue Mountain Forest Re- 
serve was resumed at Portland, Oregon, on Janu- 
ary 10. 

“Honey Fitz’ was chosen Mayor of Boston over 
his opponents by a plurality of 1,415. The election 
was non-partizan—Fitzgerald and Storrow were both 
Democrats, and the two polled nearly 93,000 of the 
total of 95,358 votes cast. 

Boston and Philadelphia have become involved in 
the shirt-waist makers’ strike. At Philadelphia, Miss 
Helen Taft, daughter of the Presi- 


hurried into the arena and, as a “Regular,” publicly 
announced on the 15th of January that he was a can- 
didate for the Speakership of the next Congress. Mr. 
Diekema has served in but two Congresses. 


Outside Our Boundaries 


Y NIONIST gains in the British elections were 
L not large. The best that the party of Mr. 
Balfour could hope was that the reduced Lib- 
eral majority would have the effect of slowing up the 
radical program of Lloyd-George and his fellow Cabi- 
net members. One Unionist defeat that did not cause 
general sorrow was that of Waldorf Astor, son of 
William Waldorf Astor, perhaps America’s most cele- 
brated expatriate. 

Late figures show that in Berlin live 1,256 million- 
aires, whose millions, however, are counted in marks 
rather than dollars or pounds. 

Definite plans have been inade for the establish- 
ment of a bank in London that shall deal only in 
radium. Its patrons are to be doctors who want to 
borrow the precious mineral for temporary use in 
their practise. Probably similar banks will be 
opened in Berlin and New York. 


Kighty officers of the Spanish army, accused of 
stirring up trouble between the Government and the 
army on account of the awards to officers of the 
Melilla expedition, were arrested on January 14, and 
by direction of King Alfonso the Military Club of 
Madrid was closed and Count de Villar, Captain- 
General of Madrid, was removed from his post. 

Rioting that involved 20,000 persons followed a 
procession organized in Naples to protest against the 
increase of rentals of workingmen’s houses. The 
municipality has promised to contribute $1,500,000 
toward the cost of new dwellings for workmen. 


A Triumphal Entry ? 


()* RETURNING to Washington after a fort- 
night of speechmaking in Missouri and the 
Middle West, Champ Clark, minority leader in 
the Lower House of Congress, gave out the interest- 
ing story that he had learned that a prominent citi- 
zen of Kansas City, representing practically all the 
commercial bodies of the West and Middle West, re- 
cently left for Africa to invite Colonel Roosevelt to 
land at San Francisco upon his return to the United 
States and cross the continent from West to East. 
“Such a procession across the 





dent, was attracted to a meeting 
of sympathizers, and the man who 
organized the street-car strike last 
summer was enlisted in the cause. 

The Senate Committee on Com- 
merce has reported favorably a bill 
to exempt from tonnage tax all 
Canadian vessels plying the Great 
Lakes. Loss of revenue will amount 
to only about $40,000 a year—a 
small price to pay for the closer 
commercial friendship of Canada. 

Denver pressmen struck on Jan- 
uary 15, and the city was without 
newspapers for a day. Then an 
agreement was reached whereby the 
men get a twenty per cent increase 
of wages, six days of seven hours 
and one of eight in the week. 

J. P. Morgan, most catholic of 
philanthropists, has given $100,000 
to Yale to found a professorship in 
Assyriology and Babylonian litera- 
ture. The gift is in memory of the 
late William M. Laffan, proprietor 
of the New York “Sun.” 

Saskatchewan, the unpronounce- 
able Canadian Province, where, in 
novels, timber wolves and eternal 
snow daunt the pioneer, reports a 
yield of more than 90,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat in 1909. Only two of 
our States, Minnesota and North 
Dakota, beat this total production ; 
in per acre production, Saskatche- 
wan ranked far ahead—22.1 bushels 
to Minnesota’s 16.8 and a United 
States average of 15.8. President 
W. C. Brown of the New York Cen- 
tral system warned the country, in 
a speech at Boston, that we shall 
be importing foodstuffs unless we 
soon begin to pay more attention to 
farming methods. 

Coincident with general reports of 
country-wide prosperity and proph- 
ecies of better times to come, the 
stock market and the cotton market 
have suffered radical declines. 

Congressman Hitcheock of Ne 





braska added considerable fuel to 
the fires that are annoying Secre- 
tary Ballinger when, on January 
16 on the floor of the ITouse of 
Representatives, he charged the 
Secretary of the Interior with mis 
using an appropriation of $1,000, 
000 while Commissioner of Public 
Lands. 

The recent defeat of Speaker 


Cannon on the question of naming 


ecommitteemen revived the rumor 
that have been current trom time 
to time since the opening of the eeds 
Sixty-first Congress that Mr. Car 


non would not b candidate 
the Speakership again. Assuming 


: NOTHING 
that there might be some fire where 


Korbly’s home a few days later 


‘e pounds per 1,000 packages 
individual $144,000 to mail the seeds that Congressmen can send through the mails FOR 


Mr. Korbly’s 70 sacks weighed about 3,300 pounds, which, at 8 cents a 


70 MAIL SACKS 
TOTAL WEIGHT 5250. LBS. 





One Cause of the Postal Deficit 


Therefore, it would cost any business 


It required 45 mail sacks, each sack weigh- South Afriea 
The Post-Office received no payment for this : 
service of transportation ; 12,000 more packages of seeds went in the same manner to Mr. 
These packages will again be distributed BY MAIL (at no 
cost to young Mr. Korbly, and with no revenue, but at large expense, to the Post-Office De- 
partment) from Indianapolis, to the voters of Marion County, Indiana. 
man is allowed to send out 20,000 packages of vegetable seeds and 2,000 packages of flower 
This means 3,600 sacks or 270,000 pounds of seeds on which postage is 8 cents 
a pound to the ordinary citizen of the Uni.ed States. The seed packages average 150 
house or private 


Every Congress- 


country would be the greatest show 
seen on this earth since the morn- 
ing stars first sang together,” said 
the Democratic leader in charac- 
teristic language. 

Mr. Clark recalled that Presi- 
dent Grant had done much the 
same thing, and said that if Grant 
had landed at San Francisco at a 
more opportune time no power 
could have prevented his nomina- 
tion for the Presidency for a third 
time. Veantime Colonel Roose- 
velt’s chronicle in ‘“Seribner’s” 
runs its varied and generally un- 
exciting course. <A saying that was 
more widely quoted concerned the 
Colonel’s hope that Jeffries would 
get into good fighting shape before 
he meets Jack Johnson in the ring 
next Fourth of July. 


The Jungle Yields Again 


NOTHER railroad is burrow- 

i ing’ into that part of South 
America which used to be 
represented on the maps by tiny 
pictures of trees, and Bolivia will 
soon have an outlet on: the east to 
the Madeira River and thence to 
the Amazon. The Madeira and 
Mamore Railway is the third at- 
tempt that Brazil has made to 
carry out its promise made to Bo- 
livia at the end of the war which 
walled up, Bolivia in the interior 
and compelled her to give a slice 
of territory to Brazil. The little 
road is intended to escape the rap- 
ids of the Madeira River and carry 
rubber and other products of east- 
ern Bolivia down to navigable 
water. The Booth liner Cearense 
brought home the other day one of 
the young American engineers on 
the job. THe was recovering from 
a case of black-water fever, and he 
told of some of the hardships the 
engineers are meeting with. Two 
other expeditions have tackled the 
job and failed. This one has plenty 
of money, and it has spent a mil- 
lion and a half dollars on sanita- 


Young Mr. Charles A. Korbly, who is serving his first term as Congressman from the Seventh tion alone. It has an American 
Indiana District, could just as well have contributed to the postal deficit by sending two ele- head physician and a staff of 
phants to his constituents as by franking a few million flower and vegetable seeds. On Jan- 
uary 8 Mr. Korbly sent 15,000 packages of seeds addressed to 2103 North Capitol Avenue, 
Indianapolis, which is the Congressman’s home. 
ing about 75 pounds, to carry these seeds 


\merican and English doctors, who 
have had experience in India and 
Beri-beri and ma- 
larial fever are among the difticul- 
ties, and head-hunting Indians aye 
met with now and then. There has 
been trouble, too, with men who be- 
came panicky in the jungle and 
wanted to bolt for civilization, and 
strange things have happened in 
that tropical wilderness, shut away 
by the Andes on the west and almost 


: : pound, would cost $264 in postage. If he is a strenuous seed distributor, however, and he a continent's breadth on the east 
there was so much smoke, Repre would seem so to be, he may borrow enough from some other Congressman to double his from ordinary civilization. Lit- 
sentative Diekema of Michigar own portion, as many Congressmen living in large cities do not use their allotments of seed tle by little the “far-flung” places 
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The Flying Men at Los Angeles 


From January 10 to 20, the series of contests 
form of a duel meet between Glenn Curtiss and Louis Paulhan. ( 
Tuesday Glenn Curtiss, the American, with one passenger, set-a new world’s speed record of 55 miles an hour. 
the air, leaving behind him all the world’s records for altitude. Eighty thousand dollars 


held under the approval of the Aero Club of America and the International Aeronautic Federation took largely the 
the first day the Frenchman’s aerial feats touched off the enthusiasm of the week; and on 
On January 12 P han climbed 4,165 feet into 
the aggregate of thirty-five prizes A von by aviators and aeronauts 
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edge nearer. In another generation about the 
only wildernesses left in South America or else- 
where will be inside people’s heads, and those re- 
gions promise to be mysterious for some years to 
come. 

Senator Root has declined the chairmanship of 
the American delegation to the fourth Pan-Ameri- 
ean conference to be held in Buenos Ayres next 
July. The American delegation will leave early 
in June, but the State Department will take no 
action toward making appointments of its mem- 
bers until Congress has appropriated a sufficient 
sum to cover the delegation’s expenses. 


California 
a FRANCISCO intends to mark the opening 


of the Panama Canal in 1915 with a “Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition”—the greatest 
exposition of them all. In January the committee 
of two hundred, considering ways and means, chose 
an executive group of thirty, and these men will 
superintend the project. The selection was careful, 
with the idea of representing every solid and pro- 
gressive. interest. The fair is outlined to be, next 
to her rebuilding, the city’s proudest work. And it 
is in a measure the purpose of the directors to make 
it an answer to the outside world, which, they be- 
lieve, chooses to regard San Francisco -as a com- 
munity slit with faction and threaded with graft. 

In the same week the committee, composed of 
William Denman, chairman; Will J. French, Henry 
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Gibbons, Jr., Alexander Goldstein, William Kirk 
Guthrie, and William Kent, appointed by Mayor 
Taylor to investigate the conditions and sources 
of municipal corruption, filed its report. Their 
document uses a number of illustrations to show 
that “the life of municipal wickedness in San Fran- 
cisco is a long one, probably beginning with the 
birth of the town and having had various somnolent 
periods.” They recommend: non-partizan city elec- 
tions—amending the charter to prohibit partizan 
nominations; a tribunal to determine the charges 
for public utilities; the punishment of corporations 
for bribery in their corporate capacity; revoking 
franchises secured by fraud; compelling corpora- 
tions to give evidence against themselves; restric- 
tions to compel quasi-public corporations to keep 
their books as prescribed by luw; making the sale 
of news columns a crime; reforming the public 
school system so that children may be taught cor- 
porate organization, political and business ethics. 

Bubonie plague, in its endemic form, has for the 
first time in the United States taken a hold in Cali- 
fornia. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of the Biological 
Survey, reports to the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture that the plague, heretofore lurking around the 
water-front on ship-rats brought from foreign coun- 
tries, has within the last few months been carried to 
the east and south by ground-squirrels. It has al- 
ready spread for fifty miles, transferred by the fleas 
on the native squirrel; and so rapid is its movement 
that, unless checked or stamped entirely out, it 


might travel to the Gulf of Mexico. Although ag 
yet it has not developed enough malignance to en- 
danger the population, Mr. Merriam fears that the 
warm weather may inflame it. And therefore he 
asks Congress to increase the $25,000 appropriated 
to him last year for investigating the food habits 
of birds and mammals, since he wishes to start at 
the southern extremity of the plague and kill all the 
infested squirrels back. to salt water. The surest 
bait, Mr. Merriam explained, is barley covered with 
strychnine in solution and covered with starch, 
Decreasing Unemployment 

N THE State of New York, the quarter ending 

September 30, 1909, shows that the percentage 

of unemployed among trades-union workmen 
was 10.3 per cent, against 22.5 for the same quarter 
of 1908. In 1907 it stood at 10.5 per cent. While 
increased employment has multiplied labor disputes, 
the chief cause of idleness still is the lack of work. 

The average earnings for union members during 
these three months were notably larger than in 1908 
—$233 as against $207. In 1907—the record figure 
up to that time—the amount was $227. 

The depression of 1908 cat heavily into the mem- 
bership, and the number of organizations has con- 
tinued to decline; yet there was, from March to the 
end of September, 1909, a total increase of 5,600 
names; 372,729 workers are registered in 2,368 
unions. The same six months of 1908 showed a 
loss of 26,000. 


The Meaning of the New Womz 


Her Sincere Attempt to Find Herself in Present-Day Conditions 


REQUENT attempts have been 

made to find some pathological 

explanation of the present un- 

rest among women. Their 
struggle for enfranchisement has par- 
ticularly proved fruitful as basis for 
depreciatory theorizings. Men of learn- 
ing have even expressed a fear that the 
female character thus is in danger of 
being completely reversed, to the serious 
detriment of all mankind. In life’s 
economy woman is supposed to identify 
herself with the upbuilding phase, while 
man is held the representative not so 
much of destruction as of expenditure. 
All suffragettes and other women reach- 
ing out for man’s traditional occupa- 
tions are new suspected of being catabolic 
—that is, pseudo-masculine deserters 
from their natural anabolic offices and 
traditions. And, of course, the wise- 
acres say, when both sexes become en- 
gaged in the breaking down of life’s 
structure and none gives heed to the 
equally important process of rebuilding, 
then ruin must be near to all the race. 
the situation is not quite so serious after all. 


Perhaps 

There 
are those who think that a much more plausible 
and also more hopeful explanation of the whole 
woman’s rights movement may be derived from the 
self-revelations made by one of its most ardent 


champions. While telling a meeting of suffra- 
gettes how she came to be interested in the com- 
mon cause, Lady Constance Lytton admitted that 
she had never cared for those social duties thet are 
supposed to fill up the entire life of a woman in her 
position. Nor had she ever been attracted by intel- 
lectual or artistic pursuits. But plain washing and 
ironing had, on the other hand, elways exercised a 
great fascination on her mind ever since she was 
a small girl. To make dirty thinzs clean, and to 
make crumpled and “uncomfortable” things look 
smooth and nice, seemed to her the most interesting 
of occupations. 
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of Lady Constance divulge her 
woman’s nature, and incidentally 
give us a valuable clue to the in- 
ward meaning of the recent agita- 
tion, lies in the fact that they 
point to a demand, first, for the 
doing of things, and, second, for 
the doing of useful things—that 
is, for things directly and inti- 
mately connected with the main- 
tenance of life. Weare beginning 
to see that man, when left to his 
own impulses, always reveals him- 
self as an adventurer, an experi- 
menter, and a dreamer, while 
woman under similar circum- 
stances takes the part of a patient 
plodder, a self-enslaved servant of 
life’s concretest realities. Man 
cares mainly to set things going. 
Woman prefers to keep them going. Man’s mind is 
set on the forming and directing of life; woman’s, 
on the act of living itself. The more technical ex- 
pression for these fundamental differences of tem- 
perament and taste is that he stands for individual 
variation and she for preservation of racial identity. 


The Old-Time Southern Home 


NPECULATIONS like these tend somehow to lead 
the thought back to one of those old Southern 
homes that are daily growing more scarce—a 

spacious, field-encircled structure full of rooms and 
people, with a dining-room like a hall. There a small 
host of hungry children and grown-ups swarm at 
meal-times joyously around a table of gigantic dimen- 
sions, and there all the needs of the body are abun- 
dantly cared for without any debasement of the soul. 
Over all the house, and over all of its inhabitants 
in so far as they relate themselves to the common 
hearth, a woman is ruling: a woman sweetly wise, 
resourceful, and kind; a woman ever active and 
ever on the lookout for the comfort and peace and 
happiness of others; a woman who dreams no more 
of interfering with the men’s business than she 
brooks anybody’s interference with her own; a 
woman, finally, whose every faculty is in constant 
practise, and who in that practise finds full satisfac 
tion for all the promptings of her spirit. There 
used to be such homes in the North, too—even in the 
big cities—and their spirit used to be more or less 
characteristic of all good homes. But where are 
they now How many of them can be found in the 


South to day g 





They are gone—gone to make room for the flat 
and the apartment hotel, the small family and the 
cooperative kitcher And it is no use to wish them 
back. They have disappeared, together with the 


social and economical conditions which they typified, 





and history refuses to unroll its scrip 
backward. The race has moved on, and 
now woman has to follow. For gone 
with those homes are the tasks and in- 
terests of woman, once so busy; gone her 
traditional chances of doing; gone the 
peaceful contentedness that accompanied 
her former well-filled existence. New 
occupations to take the place of the out- 
grown ones have not yet shaped them- 
selves. Left with nothing but time on 
her hands, woman is groping restlessly 
and a little impatiently for these new 
things that will, that must, call upon 
her to be done. The itch to do them 
is in her fingers, and her heart is full 
of unstilled yearning. She hears them 
already calling to her where she sits 
with empty hands lying listlessly in her 
empty lap, but she does not yet realize 
the meaning of their call or the diree- 
tion whence it comes. And so, half de- 
spairing, she goes to join her sisters in 
the same predicament at the club or the 
suffrage meeting, hoping that by taking 
counsel with each other they may more quickly find 
the new way that is waiting for them. 

We are, as always, in a period of transition; the old 
forms are falling away from us on every side. Con- 
cerning the new ones we are.still uncertain and di- 
vided. Whether woman shall vote or not is not the 
main issue—she will do so sooner or later if it suits 
her. No, the imperative question confronting us is 
this: What are we to do that her life once more may 
be full and useful as it used to be? That question 
can not be answered by anybody but herself. Fur- 
thermore, it can only be answered on the basis 
of actual experience. And urged onward by her 
never-failing power of intuition, woman has for 
once taken to experimenting. She has, if you please 
become temporarily catabolic. But it means merely 
that she is seeking for new means to fulfil her 
nature, not for ways of violating it. And the 
best thing—nay, the only thing—man can do to 
help her is to stand aside and keep his faith, both 
in her and in life. Whether it be the franchise, or 
the running of railroads, or publie offices, that her 
eager hands and still more eager soul should happen 
to reach out for, he 
must give her free 
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A Story in Two Parts 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


HAD made up my mind that when my vaca- 

tion came I would spend it seeking adven- 

tures. I have always wished for adventures, 

but, though I am old enough—I was twenty- 
five last October—and have always gone half-way to 
meet them, adventures avoid me. Kinney says it is 
my fault. He holds that if you want adventures you 
must go after them. 

Kinney sits next to me at Joyce & Carboy’s, the 
woolen manufacturers, where I am a stenographer, 
and Kinney is a clerk, and we both have rooms at 
Mrs. Shaw’s boarding-house. Kinney is only a year 
older than myself, but he is always meeting with 
adventures. At night, when I have sat up late read- 
ing law, so that I may fit myself for court reporting, 
and in the hope that some day I may become a mem- 
ber of the bar, he will knock at my door and tell me 
some surprising thing that has just happened to him. 
Sometimes he has followed a fire-engine and helped 
people from a fire-escape, or he has pulled the shield 
off a policeman, or at the bar of the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker has made friends with a stranger, who turns 
out to be no less than a nobleman or an actor. And 
women, especially beautiful women, are always pur- 
suing Kinney in taxicabs and calling upon him for 
assistance. Just to look at Kin- 
ney, without knowing how clever 
he is at getting people out of their 
difficulties, he does not appear to 
be a man to whom you would turn 
in time of trouble. You would 
think women in distress would 
appeal to some one bigger and 
stronger; would sooner ask a po- 
liceman. But, on the contrary, it 
is to Kinney that women always 
run, especially, as I have said, 
beautiful women. Nothing of the 
sort ever happens to me. I sup- 
pose, as Kinney says, it is because 
he was born and brought up in 
New York City, and looks and 
acts like a New York man, while 
I, until a year ago, have always 
lived at Fairport. Fairport is a 
very pretty harbor, but it does not 
train one for adventures. 


E ARRANGED to take 
our vacation at the same 
time, and together. At 
least Kinney so arranged it. I 
see a good deal of him, and in 
looking forward to my vacation, 
not the least pleasant feature of 
it was that everything connected 
with Joyce & Carboy and Mrs. 
Shaw’s boarding-house would be 
left behind me. But when Kin- 
ney proposed we should go to- 
gether, I could not see how, 
without being rude, I could re- 
fuse his company, and when he 
pointed out that for an expedition 
in search of adventure I could not 
select a better guide, I felt that 
‘oe vas right. 
metimes,” he said, “I can 
uu don’t believe that half the 
s I tell you have happened 
e, really have happened. 
isn’t that so?” 
find the answer that would 
urt his feelings I hesitated, 
ie did not wait for my an- 
He seldom does. 
ell, on this trip,” he went 
you will see Kinney on the 
You won’t have to take my 
for it. You will see adventures walk up and 
it of my hand.” 
r vacation came on the first of September, but 
gan to plan for it in April, and up to the night 
> we left New York we never ceased planning. 
lifficulty was that having been brought up at 
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Fairport, which is on the Sound, north of New Lon- 
don, I was homesick .for a smell of salt marshes 
and for the sight of water and ships. Though they 
were only schooners carrying cement, I wanted to 
sit in the sun on the stringpiece of a wharf and 
watch them. I wanted to beat about the harbor in a 
catboat, and feel the tug and pull of the tiller. Kin- 
ney protested that that was no way to spend a vaca- 
tion or to invite adventure. His face was set against 
Fairport. The conversation of clam-diggers, he said, 
did not appeal to him; and he complained that at 
Fairport our only chance of adventure would be 
my capsizing the catboat or robbing a lobster-pot. 
He insisted we should go to the mountains, where 
we would meet what he always calls “our best peo- 
ple.” In September, he explained, everybody goes to 
the mountains to recuperate after the enervating 
atmosphere of the seashore. To this I objected that 
the little sea air we had inhaled at Mrs. Shaw’s base- 
ment dining-room and in the Subway need cause us 
no anxiety. And so, along these lines, throughout 
the sleepless, sultry nights of June, July, and Au- 
gust, we fought it out. There was not a summer 
resort within five hundred miles of New York City 
we did not consider. From the information bureaus 





“Kinney dramatically rolled up his sleeve, and plunged his bared arm into our grab-bag” 


and passenger agents of every railroad leaving New 
York, Kinney procured a library of time-tables, maps, 
folders, and pamphlets, illustrated with the most 
attractive pictures of summer hotels, golf links, 
tennis courts, and boat-houses. For two months he 
carried on a correspondence with the proprietors of 


these hotels; and in comparing the different prices 
they asked him for suites of rooms and sun parlors 
derived constant satisfaction. 

“The Outlook House,” he would announce, “wants 
twenty-four dollars a day for bedroom, parlor, and 
private bath. While for the same accommodations 
the Carteret Arms asks only twenty. But the Car- 
teret has no tennis court; and, then again, the Out- 
look has no garage, nor are dogs allowed in the bed- 
rooms.” 

As Kinney could not play lawn tennis, and as 
neither of us owned an automobile or a dog, or 
twenty-four dollars, these details to me seemed 
superfluous, but there was no health in pointing that 
out to Kinney. Because as he himself says, he has 
so vivid an imagination that what he lacks he can 
“make believe” he has, and the pleasure of posses- 
sion is his. 

Kinney gives a great deal of thought to his clothes, 
and the question of what he should wear on his 
vacation was upon his mind. When I said I thought 
it was nothing to worry about, he snorted indig- 
nantly. “You wouldn’t!” he said. “If I’d been 
brought up in a catboat, and had a tan like a red 
Indian, and hair like a Broadway blonde, I wouldn’t 
worry either. Mrs. Shaw says 
you look exactly like a British 
peer in disguise.” I had never 
seen a British peer, with or with- 
out his disguise, and I admit I 
was interested. 

“Why are the girls in this 
house,” demanded Kinney, “al- 
ways running to your room to 
borrow matches? Because they 
admire your clothes? If they’re 
crazy about clothes, why don’t 
they come to me for matches ?” 

“You are always out at night,” 
I said. 

“You know that’s not the an- 
swer,” he protested. ‘“Why do 
the typewriter girls at the office 
always go to you to sharpen their 
pencils and tell them how to 
spell the hard words? Why do 
the girls in the lunch-rooms serve 
you first? Because they’re 
hypnotized by your clothes? Is 
that it?” 

“Do they?” I asked; “I hadn’t 
noticed.” 

Kinney snorted and tossed up 
his arms. “He hadn’t noticed!” 
he kept repeating. ‘He hadn’t 
noticed !” 

OR his vacation, Kinney 

bought a second-hand suit- 

case. It was covered with 
labels of hotels in France and 
Switzerland. 

“Joe,” I said, “if you carry 
that bag you will be a walking 
falsehood.” 

Kinney’s name is Joseph Forbes 
Kinney; he dropped the Joseph 
because he said it did not appear 
often enough in the Social Regis- 
ter, and could be found only in 
the Old Testament, and he has 
asked me to call him Forbes. 
Having first known him as “Joe,” 
I oceasionally forget. 

“My name is not Joe,” he said 
sternly, “and I have as much 
right to carry a second-hand bag 
as a new one. The bag says it 
has been to Europe. It does not 
say that J have been there.” 

“You probably will,” I pointed out, “and then 
some one who has really visited those places—” 

“Listen!” commanded Kinney. “If you want ad- 
somebody of importance. No 

adventure with Joe Kinney, 


ventures you must be 
one will £0 sha 1! 
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“Oh, I say, really,” he protested, ‘“ that’s awfully good. You know, really,” he pleaded, 


a twenty-dollar-a-week clerk, the human adding ma- 
chine, the hall-room boy. But Forbes Kinney, Esq., 
with a bag ffom Europe and a Harvard ribbon round 
his hat—” 

“Ts that a Harvard ribbon round your hat?” I 
asked. 

“Tt is!” declared Kinney; “and I have a Yale rib- 
bon, and a Turf Club ribbon, too. They come on 
hooks, and you hook ’em on to match your clothes, or 
the company you keep. And, what’s more,” he con- 
tinued, with some heat, “I’ve borrowed a tennis 
racket and a golf bag full of sticks, and you take 
care you don’t give me away.” 

“T see,” I returned, “that you are going to get us 
into a lot of trouble.” 

“T was thinking,” said Kinney, looking at me 
rather doubtfully, “it might help a lot if for the 
first week you acted as my secretary, and during the 
second week I was your secretary.” 

Sometimes, when Mr. Joyce goes on a business 
trip, he takes me with him as his private stenog- 
rapher, and the change from office work is very pleas- 
ant; but I could not see why I should spend one week 
of my holiday writing letters for Kinney. 

“You wouldn’t write any letters,” he explained. 

3ut if I could tell people you were my private sec- 
retary, it would naturally give me a certain impor- 
tance.” 

“Tf it will make you any happier,” I said, “you ean 
tell people I am a British peer in disguise.” 

“There’s no use in being nasty about it,’ protested 
Kinney. “I am only trying to show you a way that 
would lead to adventure.” 

“Tt surely would!” I assented. 
to jail.” 

The last week in August came, and, as to where we 
were to go we still were undecided, I suggested we 
leave it to chance. 

“The first thing,” I pointed or 
from this awful city. The second thing is to get 
away cheaply. 
summer resorts to which we can travel by rail or by 


“It would lead us 


t, “is to get away 


boat for two dollars and put them in a hat. The 


name of the place we draw will be the one for which 


we start Saturday afternoon. 
“is in itself full of adventure.” 

Kinney agreed, but reluctantly. What chiefly dis- 
turbed him was the thought that the 
New York to which one could travel for so littl 
money were not likely to be fashionable 


Let us write down the names of the 


The idea,” I urged, 


places near 
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“T have a terrible fear,” he declared, “that, with 
this limit of yours, we will wake up in Asbury Park.” 

Friday night came and found us prepared for de- 
parture, and at midnight we held our lottery. In a 
pillow-case we placed twenty slips of paper, on each 
of which was written the name of a summer resort. 
Ten of these places were selected by Kinney, and ten 
by myself. Kinney dramatically rolled up his sleeve, 
and, plunging his bared arm into our grab-bag, drew 
out a slip of paper and read aloud: “New Bedford, 
via New Bedford Steamboat Line.” The choice was 
one of mine. 

“New Bedford!” shouted Kinney. His tone ex- 
pressed the keenest disappointment. “It’s a mill 
town!” he exclaimed. “It’s full of cotton mills.” 

“That may be,” I protested. “But it’s also a most 
picturesque old seaport, one of the oldest in America. 
You can see whaling vessels at the wharfs there, and 
wooden figureheads, and harpoons—” 

“Ts this an expedition to dig up buried cities,” in- 
terrupted Kinney, “or a pleasure trip? I don’t want 
to see harpoons! I wouldn’t know a harpoon if you 
stuck one into me. I prefer to see hatpins.” 

The Patience did not sail until six o’clock, but we 
were so anxious to put New York behind us, that at 
five we were on board. Our cabin was an outside one 
with two berths. After placing our suit-cases in it, 
we collected camp-chairs and settled ourselves in a 
cool place on the boat deck. Kinney had bought all 
the afternoon papers, and, as later I had reason to re- 
member, was greatly interested over the fact that the 
young Earl of Ivy had at last arrived in this coun- 
try. For some weeks the papers had been giving 
more space than seemed necessary to that young 
Irishman and to the young lady he was coming over 
to marry. There had been pictures of his different 
country houses, pictures of himself; in uniform, in 
the robes he wore at the coronation, on a polo pony, 
as Master of Foxhounds. And there had been pic- 
tures of Miss Aldrich, and of her country places at 
Newport and on the Hudson. 


ROM the afternoon papers Kinney learned that, 
having sailed under his family name of Mee- 
han, the young man and Lady Moya, his sister, 

had that morning landed in New York, but, before 
the reporters had discovered them, they had escaped 
from the wharf and disappeared. 

“Inquiries at the different hotels,” read Kinney 
impressively, “failed to establish the whereabouts of 


“it is AWFULLY good!” 


his lordship and Lady Moya, and it is believed they 
at once left by train for Newport.” 

With awe Kinney pointed at the red funnels of the 
Mauretania lying only a hundred yards from us. 

“That is the boat that brought them to America,” 
he said. “I see,” he added, “that in this picture of 
him playing golf he wears one of those knit jackets 
the Eiselbaum has just marked down to $3.75. I 
wish—” he added regretfully. 

“You can get one at New Bedford,” I suggested. 

“T wish,” he continued, “we had gone to Newport. 
All of our best people will be there for the wedding. 
It is the most important social event of the season. 
You might almost call it an alliance.” 

I went forward to watch them take on the freight, 
and Kinney stationed himself at the rail above the 
passengers’ gangway where he could see the other 
passengers arrive. He had dressed himself with 
much care, and was wearing his Yale hat-band, but 
when a very smart-looking youth came up the gang- 
plank wearing a Harvard ribbon, Kinney hastily 
retired to our cabin and returned with one like it. 
A few minutes later I found him and the young man 
seated in camp-chairs side by side engaged in a 
conversation in which Kinney seemed to bear the 
greater part. Indeed, to what Kinney was saying 
the young man paid not the slightest attention. In- 
stead, his eyes were fastened on the gangplank be- 
low, and when a young man of his own age, accom- 
panied by a girl in a rough tweed dress, appeared 
upon it, he leaped from his seat. Then, with a con- 
scious look at Kinney, sank back. 

The girl in the tweed suit was sufficiently beaut 
ful to cause any man to rise and to remain standing. 
She was the most beautiful girl I had ever seen 
She had gray eyes and hair like golden-rod, worn 12 
a fashion with which I was not familiar, and he? 
face was so lovely that in my surprise at the sight 
of it, I felt a sudden catch at my throat, and my 
heart stopped with awe, and wonder, and gratitud?. 

After a brief moment the young man in the reé! 
Harvard hat-band rose restlessly and, with a ned 
to Kinney, went below. I also rose and followed 
him. [ had an uncontrollable desire to again loc’ 
at the girl with the golden-rod hair. I did mn‘ 
mean that she should see me. Never before had I 
done such a thing. But never before had I seen any 
one who had moved me so strangely. Seeking her 
walked the length of the main saloon and back aga‘, 
but could not find her. The delay gave me time t 
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see that my conduct was impertinent. The very fact 
that she was so lovely to look upon should have been 
her protection. It afforded me no excuse to follow 
and spy upon her. With this thought, I hastily re- 
turned to the upper deck to bury myself in my book. 
If it did not serve to keep my mind from the young 
lady, at least I would prevent my eyes from causing 
her annoyance. 

I was about to take the chair that the young man 
had left vacant when Kinney objected. 

“Tle was very much interested in our conversa- 
tion,” IXinney said, “and will probably return.” 

I had not noticed any eagerness on the part of the 
young man to talk to Kinney or to listen to him, but 
I did not sit down. 

“T should not be surprised a bit,” said Kinney, “if 
that young man is no end of a swell. He is a Har- 
vard man, and his manner was most polite. That,” 
explained Kinney, “is one way you can always tell 
a real swell. They’re not high and mighty with you. 
Their social position is so secure that they can do as 
they like. For instance, did you notice that he 
smoked a pipe?’ 

I said I had not noticed it. 

For his holiday Kinney had purchased a box of 
cigars of a quality more expensive than those he can 
usually afford. He was smoking one of them at the 
moment, and, as it grew less, had been carefully 
moving the gold band with which it was encircled 
from the lighted end. But as he spoke he regarded it 
apparently with distaste, and then dropped it over- 
board. ‘ 

“Keep my chair,” he said, rising. “I am going to 
my cabin to get my pipe.” 


SAT down and fastened my eyes upon my 
book; but neither did I understand what I 
was reading nor see the printed page. Instead, 

before my eyes, confusing and blinding me, was the 
lovely, radiant face of the beautiful lady. In per- 
plexity I looked up, and found her standing not two 
feet from me. Something pulled me out of my chair. 
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Something made me move it toward her. I lifted my 
hat and backed away. But the eyes of the lovely 
lady halted me. 

To my perplexity, her face expressed both sur- 
prise and pleasure. It was as though either she 
thought she knew me, or that I reminded her of 
some man she did know. Were the latter the case, 
he must have been a friend, for the way in which she 
looked at me was kind. And there was, besides, the 
expression of surprise and as though something she 
saw pleased her. Maybe it was the quickness with 
which I had offered my chair. Still looking at me, 
she pointed to one of the skyscrapers. 

“Could you tell me,” she asked, “the name of that 
building?” Ilad her question not proved it, her voice 
would have told me not only that she was a stranger, 
but that she was Irish. It was particularly soft, low, 
and vibrant. It made the commonplace question she 
asked sound as though she had sung it. 


TOLD her the name of the building, and that 

farther uptown, as she would see when we moved 

into midstream, there was another still taller. 
She listened, regarding me brightly, as though inter- 
ested; but before her I was embarrassed, and, fear- 
ing I intruded, I again made a movement to go away. 
With another question she stopped me. I could see-no 
reason for her doing so, but it was almost as though 
she had asked the question only to detain me. 

“What is that odd boat,” she said, “pumping 
water into the river?’ 

[ explained that it was a fireboat testing her 
hose-lines, and then as we moved into the channel 
I gained courage, and found myself pointing out 
the Statue of Liberty, Governors Island, and the 
Brooklyn Bridge. ‘The fact that it was a stranger 
who was talking did not seem to disturb her. | 
can not tell how she conveyed the idea, but I soon 
felt that she felt, no matter what unconventional 
thing she chose to do, people would not be rude, 
or misunderstand. 

I considered telling her my name. At first it 
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seemed that that would be more polite. Then I saw 
to do so would be forcing myself upon her, that she 
was interested in me only as a guide to New York 
Harbor. 

When we passed the Brooklyn Navy Yard I talked 
so much and so eagerly of the battleships at anchor 
there that the lady must have thought I had followed 
the sea, for she asked: “Are you a sailorman ?” 

It was the first question that was in any way 
personal. 

“T used to sail a catboat,” I said. 

My answer seemed to puzzle her, and she frowned. 
Then she laughed delightedly, like one having made 
a discovery. 

“You don’t say ‘sailorman,’” she said. ‘What do 
you ask, over here, when you want to know if a man 
is in the navy ?” 

She spoke as though we were talking a different 
language. 

“We ask if he is in the navy,” I answered. 

She laughed again at that, quite as though I had 
said something clever. 

“And you are not?” 

“No,” I said, “I am in Joyce & Carboy’s office. I 
am a stenographer.” 

Again my answer seemed both to puzzle and to 
surprise her. She regarded me doubtfully. I could 
see that she thought, for some reason, I was mislead- 
ing her. 

“In an office?” she repeated. Then, as though 
she had caught me, she said: “Ilow do you keep 
sO fit Q?? 


ILE asked the question directly, as a man would 
have asked it, and as she spoke 1 was conscious 
that her eyes were measuring me and my shoul- 

ders, as though she were wondering to what weight 

L could strip. 

“It’s only lately I've worked in an office,” I said. 

Before that I always worked out-of-doors; oyster- 

ing and clamming and, in the fall, scalloping. And 

in the summer I played ball on a hotel nine.” 
(Continued on page 23) 
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OUT OF TEE NIGHT 


“9 HERE is but one remedy for your com- 


plaint,” Dr. Suydam settled deeper into 
his chair. “Marry the girl.” 
“That is the only piece of your profes- 
sional advice I ever cared to follow. But how?” 

“Any way you can—use force if necessary—only 
marry her. Otherwise I predict all sorts of com- 
plications for you—melancholia, brain-fag, bank- 
ruptey—” 

Austin laughed. “Could you write me a prescrip- 
tion ?” 

“Oh, she’ll have you, Bob. You don’t seem to 
realize that you are a good catch.” 

Austin finished buckling his puttee before rising 
to his full height. “That doesn’t mean anything to 
her. She doesn’t need to make a catch.” 

“Nonsense! She’s just like all the others, only 
richer and nicer. Go at her as if she were the corn 
market; she won’t be half so hard to corner. You 
have made a name for yourself and a blamed sight 
more money than you deserve; you are young— 
comparatively, I mean.” 

The elder man stroked his shock of iron-gray hair 
for answer. 

“Well, at any rate you are a picturesque person- 
ge, even if you can’t wear riding clothes.” 

“Doesn’t a man look like the devil in these wes?” 
Austin posed awkwardly in front of a mirror. 

“There’s only one person that can look worse i 
riding clothes than a man—that’s a woman.” 

“What heresy, particularly in a society doctor! 
But I agree with you. I learned to ride on her ac- 
count, you know. As a matter of fact, I hate it. 
The sight of a horse fills me with terror.” 


R. SUYDAM laughed outright at this. “She 
tells me you have a very good seat.” 

: “Really!” Austin’s eyes gleamed suddenly. 
“You know I never had a chance to ride when I was 
& youngster—in fact, I never had an opportunity to 
do anything except work. That’s what makes me so 
crude and awkward. What I know I have picked 
up during the last few years.” 

“You inake me tired!” declared the former. “You 
aren t- 

“Oh, I don’t skate on waxed floors nor spill 
tea, nor clutch at my chauffeur in a tight place, 
but you know what I mean. 1 feel lonesome in 
a dress-suit, a butler fills me with gloom, and- 
well, I’m not one of you, that’s all.” 


By REX BEACH 


“Perhaps that’s what makes a hit with Marmion. 
She’s used to the other kind.” 

“Tt seems to me that I have always worked,” rumi- 
nated the former speaker. “I don’t remember that I 
ever had time to play, even after I came to the city. 
It’s a mighty sad thing to rob a boy of his child- 
hood; it makes him a dull, unattractive sort when he 
grows up. I used to read about people like Miss Moore, 
but I never expected to know them until I met you. 
Of course, that corn deal rather changed things.” 

“Well, I should rather say it did!’ Suydam agreed 
with emphasis. 

“The result is that when I am with her I forget 
the few things I have done that are worth while, and 
I become the farm-hand again. I’m naturally rough 
and angular, and she sees it.” 

“Oh, you’re too sensitive! You have a heart like a 
girl underneath that saturnine front of yours, and 
while you look like the Sphynx, you are really as 
much of a kid at heart as I am. Where do you ride 
to-day ?” 


A lunge over 


iock of the pursuing horse— 


“Riverside Drive.” 

“What horse is she riding?” 

“Pointer.” 

The doctor shook his head. ‘Too many automo- 
biles on the Drive. He’s a rotten nag for a woman 
anyhow. His mouth is as tough as a stirrup and he 
has the disposition of a tarantula. Why doesn’t she 
stick to the Park ?”’ 

“You know Marmion.” 

“Say, wouldn’t it be great if Pointer bolted and 
you saved her life? She couldn’t refuse you then.” 

Austin laughed. “That’s not exactly the way I'd 
care to win her. Jlowever, if Pointer bolted I'd prob- 
ably get rattled and fall off my own horse. I don’t 
like the brutes. Come on! I’m late.” 
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‘‘That’s right,” grumbled the other, ‘‘leave me here 
while you make love to the nicest girl in New York. 
I’m going down to the office and amputate somebody.” 

They descended the single flight to the street where 
Austin’s groom was struggling with a huge black. 

“Tt’s coming pretty soft for you brokers,” the doc- 
gor growled, as his companion swung himself into the 
saddle. ‘‘The next time I get a friend I'll keep him 
to myself.” 

Austin leaned forward with a look of grave anx- 
iety upon his rugged features and said: 

“Wish me luck, Doe. I’m going to ask her to- 
day.” 

“Good for you, old fellow.” There was great fond- 
ness in the younger man’s eyes as he wrung the 
rider’s hand and waved him adieu, then watched him 
disappear around the corner. 

“She'll take him,” he mused half aloud. “She’s a 
sensible girl even if all New York has done its best 
to spoil her.” He hailed a taxicab and was hurried 
to his office. It was perhaps two hours later that he 
was called on the telephone. 

“Hello! Yes, yes! What is it?” 
he eried irritably. “Mercy Hospital. 
What?” The young physician started. 
“Hurt, you say? Runaway? Go on, 
quick!” He listened with whitening 
face, then broke in abruptly: “Of 
course he sent for me. Vll_ be 
right up.” 

He slammed the receiver upon its 
hcok and, seizing his hat, bolted out 
through a waiting-room full of pa- 
tients. His car was in readiness and 
he called to his chauffeur in such 
tones that the fellow ran to the start- 
ing crank, gave it one violent whirl, 
then vaulted to his seat. 

“Go up Madison Avenue; there’s 
less traffic there. And for God’s sake 
hurry!” 

During two years’ service with New 
York’s most fashionable physician 
the driver had never received a com- 
mand like this, and he opened up his 
machine. A policeman warned him 
at Thirty-third Street and the car 
slowed down, at which Suydam leaned 
forward, crying roughly: 

“To hell with the regulations! 
There’s a man dying!” 

The last word was jerked from him 
as he was snapped back into the ton- 
neau. Regardless of admonitory 
shouts from patrolmen, the French 
car sang its growing song, while truck 
drivers bellowed curses and _ pedes- 
trians fled from crossings at the 
scream of the siren. A cross-town 
ear blocked them, and the brakes 
screeched in agony while Dr. Suydam 
was well-nigh catapulted into the 
street, then they were under way 
again with the car leaping from speed 
to speed. It was the first time the 
driver had ever dared disregard those 
upraised, white-gloved hands, and it 
filled his joy-riding soul with exulta- 
tion. A street repair loomed ahead, 
whereupon, with a sickening skid, 
they swung into a side street; the 
gears clashed again, and an instant 
later they shot out upon Fifth 
Avenue. At the next corner they lay 
motionless in a blockade, while the motor shuddered ; 
then they dodged through an opening where the 
mud-guards missed by an inch and were whirling 
west toward Broadway. At 109th Street a bicycle 
officer stared in amazement at the dwindling number 
beneath the rear axle, then ducked his head and 
began to pedal. He overhauled the speeding machine 
as it throbbed before the doors of Mercy Hospital, 
to be greeted by a grinning chauffeur who waved him 
toward the building and told of a doctor’s urgency. 

Inside, Dr. Suydam, pallid of face and shaking 
in a most unprofessional manner, was bending 
over a figure in riding clothes, the figure of a tall, 
muscular man who lay silent, deaf to his words of 
greeting. 

They told him all there was to tell, in the deadly, 
impersonal way of emergency hospitals, while he 
nodded swift comprehension. There had been a run- 
away; a woman on a big, evil-eyed bay, that had 
taken fright at an automobile; a swift rush up the 
Driveway, a lunge over the neck of the pursuing 
horse, then a man wrenched from his saddle and 
dragged beneath cruel, murderous hoofs. The bay 
had gone down, and the woman was senseless when 
the ambulance arrived, but she had revived and had 
been hurried to her home. In the man’s hand they 
had found the fragment of a bridle rein gripped with 
such desperation that they could not remove it until 


he regained consciousness. He had asked regarding 


the girl’s safety, then sighed himself into oblivion 
again. They told Suydam that he would die. 
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With sick heart the listener cursed all high-spirited 
women and high-strung horses, declaring them to be 
works of the devil, like automobiles; then he went 
back to the side of his friend, where other hands less 
unsteady were at work. 

“Poor lonely old Bob!” he murmured. “Not a soul 
to eare except Marmion and me, and God knows 
whether she cares or not.” 


UT Robert Austin did not die, although the at- 
tending surgeons said he would, said he should, 
in fact, else all teachings of their science were 

at fault. He even offended the traditions of surgery 
by being removed to his own apartments in a week. 
There Suydam, who had watched him night and day, 
told him that Miss Moore had a broken shoulder and 
hence could not come to see him. 

“Poor girl!” said Austin faintly. “If I'd known 
more about horses I might have saved her.” 

“Tf you’d known more about horses you’d have let 
Pointer run,” declared his friend. “Nobody but an 


{ 


fp 
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idiot or a Bob Austin would have taken the chance 
you did. How is your head?” 

The sick man closed his eyes wearily. 

“Tt hurts all the time. What’s the matter with it?” 

“We've none of us been able to discover what isn’t 
the matter with it! Why in thunder did you hold 
on so long?” 

“Because I—I love her, I suppose.” 

“Did you ask her to marry you?” Suydam had 
been itching to ask the question for days. 

“No. I was just getting to it when Pointer bolted. 
I—I’m slow at such things.” There was a moment’s 
pause. “Doc, what’s the matter with my eyes? I 
ean’t see very well.” 

“Don’t talk so much,” ordered the physician. 
“You’re lucky to be here at all. Thanks to that 
copper-riveted constitution of yours, you'll get well.” 


UT it seemed that the patient was fated to dis- 

appoint the predictions of his friend as well as 

those of the surgeons at Mercy Hospital. He 

did not recover in a manner satisfactory to his 

medical adviser, and while he regained the most 

of his bodily vigor the injury to his eyes baffled even 
the most skilful specialists. 

Ile was very brave about it, however, and wrung 


the heart of Dr. Suydam by the uncomplaining 
fortitude with which he bore examination after 


examination, operation upon operation. Learned 
oculists theorized vaporously about optic atrophies, 
fractures and brain pressures of one sort aid an- 


other; and meanwhile Robert Austin, in the highest 
perfection of bodily vigor, in the fullest possession 
of those faculties that had raised him from an un- 
schooled farm-boy to an eminence in the business 
world, went slowly blind. The shadows crept in 
upon him with a deadly, merciless certainty that 
would have filled the stoutest heart with gloom, and 
yet he maintained a smiling stoicism that deceived 
all but his closest associates. To Dr. Suydam, how- 
ever, the incontestable progress of the malady was 
frightfully tragic. He alone knew the man’s domi- 
nant spirit, his lofty ambitions, and his active habits, 
No one but he knew of the overmastering love that 
had come so late and was destined to perish un- 
voiced, and he raved at the maddening limits of his 
profession. In Austin’s presence he strove to be 
cheerful and lighten the burden he knew was crush- 
ing him, but at other times he bent every energy 
toward a discovery of some means to check the afflic- 
tion, some hand more skilled than those he knew of. 
In time he recognized the futility of his efforts, how- 
ever, and resigned himself to the 
worst. He had a furious desire to 
acquaint Marmion Moore with the 
truth and to‘tell her, with all the 
brutal frankness he could muster, of 
her part in this calamity. But Aus- 
tin would not hear of it. 

“She doesn’t dream of the truth,” 
the sick man told him. “And I don’t 
want her to learn. She thinks I am 
merely weak, and it grieves her ter- 
ribly to know I haven’t recovered. If 
she really knew—it might ruin her 
life, for she is a girl who feels deeply. 
want to spare her that; it’s the least 
ean do.” 

“But she'll find it out some time.” 
“T think not. She comes to see me 
every day—” 

“Every day ?” 

“Yes, I’m expecting her soon.” 

“And she doesn’t know ?” 

Austin shook his head. “I never let 
her see there’s anything the matter 
with my sight. She drives up with 
her mother, and I wait for her there 
in the bay window. It’s getting hard 
for me to distinguish her now, but I 
recognize the hoof-beats—I can tell 
them every time.” 

“But—I don’t understand.” 

“T pretend to be very weak,” ex- 
plained the elder man with a guilty 
flush. “I sit in the big chair yonder 
and my Jap boy waits on her. She 
is very kind.” Austin’s voice grew 
husky. “I’m sorry to lose sight of the 
Park out yonder, and the trees and 

» the children—they’re growing indis- 
tinct. I—I like children. Dve always 
wanted some for myself. I’ve dreamed 
about it. His thin, haggard face 
broke into a wistful smile.. “I guess 
that is all over with now.” 

“Why? questioned Suydam, sav- 
agely. “Why don’t you ask her to 
marry you, Bob? She ecouldn’t re- 
fuse—and God knows’ you need her.” 

“That’s just it; she couldn’t refuse. 
This is the sort of thing a fellow must 


—— 





She saw him reach forward and grope his way uncertainly to the window bear alone. She’s too young, and 


Ls 


\) beautiful, and fine, to be harnessed 
up to a worn out old—cripple.” 

“QOripple!”’ The other choked. “Don’t talk like 
that. Don’t be so blamed resigned. It tears my 
heart out. I—I—why, I believe I feel this more 
than you do.” 

Austin turned his face to the speaker with a look 
of such tragic suffering that the younger man felt 
silent. 

“T’m glad I ean hide my feelings,” he said slowly, 
“for that is what I have to do every instant she is 
with me. I don’t wish to inflict unnecessary pain 
upon my friends, but don’t you suppose I know 
what it means? It means the destruction of all my 
fine hopes, the death of all I hold dear in the world. 
I love my work, for I am—or I was—a success; this 
means I must give it up. I am strong in body and 
brain; this robs me of my usefulness. All my life 
I have prayed that I might some time love a woman; 


that time has come, but this means I must give -her 


up and be lonely all my days. I must grope my way 


through the dark with never a ray of light to guide 
me. Do you know how awful the darkness is?” He 


wrung’ his hands. “I must go hungering through 
the night, with a voiceless love to torture me. Just 
at the crowning point of my life I’ve been snuffed 
out. I must fall behind and see my friends desert 
me.” 

“Bob!” cried the other in shocked denial. 

“Oh, you know it will come to that. Peopl 
don’t like to feel pity forever tugging at them. I'v 
been a lonely fellow and my friends are numbered 
For a time they will come to see me, and try t 
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cheer me up, they will even try to inelude me in 
their pleasures, then when it is no longer a new 
story and their commiseration has worn itself out 
they will gradually fall away. It always happens so. 
Ull be ‘poor Bob Austin,’ and h go feeling my way 
through life an object of pity a stumbling, incom- 
plete thing, that has no place to fill, no object to work 
for, no one to care. God! Vm not the sort to go 
blind! Where’s the justice of it? Uve lived clean. 
Why? Why? I know what the world is; I’ve been 
a part of it. I’ve seen the spring and the autumn 
colors and I’ve watched the sunsets. DTve looked into 
men’s faces and read their souls, and when you’ve 
done that you can’t live in darkness. I ean’t 
and—I won’t.” 

“What do you mean 2” 

“Tm going away.” 

“When? Where?” 

“When I can no longer see Marmion Moore 
and before my affliction becomes known to her. 
Where—you can guess.” 

“Oh, that’s cowardly, Bob! Youw’re not that 
sort. You mustn’t! It’s unbelievable,” cried 
his friend, in a panie. 

Austin smiled bitterly. “We have discussed 
that too often, and—I’m not sure that what | 
intend doing is cowardly. I can’t go now, for 
the thing is too fresh in her memory, she might 
learn the truth and hold herself to blame, but 
when she has lost the first shock of it, I shall 
walk out quietly and she will not even suspect. 
Other interests will come into her life; I will be 
only a memory. Then—”’ After a pause he 
went on: “I could not bear to see her drop away 
with the rest.” 

“Don’t give up yet,” urged the physician. “She is 
leaving for the summer, and while she is gone we'll 
try that Berlin chap. He'll be here in August.” 

“And he will fail, as the others did. He will lee 
ture some clinic about me, that’s all. Marmion will 
hear that my eyes have given out from overwork, or 
something like that. Then Ill go abroad and—I 
wont come back.” Austin, divining the rebellion 
in his friend’s heart, said quickly: “You're the 
only one who could enlighten her, Doc, but you 
won’t do it. You owe me that much.” 

“TI suppose I do,” acknowledged Suydam slowly 
“T owe you more than I can ever repay—” 

“Waoit—’ The sick man raised his hand, while a 
light blazed up in his face. “She’s coming!” 

To the doctor’s trained ear the noises of the street 
came in a confounded murmur, but Austin spoke in 
an awed, breathless tone, as if he were entering 
some holy place. 

“T ean hear the horses. She’s coming to—see me.” 

“Tl go,” exclaimed the visitor quickly, but the 
other shook his head. 

“T’d rather have you stay.” 


USTIN was poised in an attitude of the in- 
L tensest alertness, his angular, awkward body 
+ % drawn to its height, his lean face lighted by 
some hidden fire that lent it almost beauty. 

“She’s getting out of the carriage,” he cried in a 
nervous voice, then felt his way to his accustomed 
armchair. Suydam was about to go to the bay win 
dow when he paused, regarding his friend curiously 

“What are you doing?” 

The blind man had begun to beat time with his 
hand, counting under his breath: “One! Two! 
Three! 

“She’ll knock when I reach twenty-five. Sh-sh! 
He continued his pantomime, and Suydam realized 
that from repeated practise he had gauged the sec- 
onds Marmion Moore required to mount the stairs, 
and took this means of holding himself in check. 
True to Austin’s prediction, at “Twenty-five” a gentle 
knock sounded, and Suydam opened the door. 

“Come in, Marmion.” 

The girl paused for the briefest instant on 
the threshold, and he noted the fleeting disappoint 
ment in her face, then she took his hand. 

“This 7s a surprise,” she exclaimed. “I haven’t 
seen you for ever so long.” Her anxious glance 
swept past him to the big awkward figure against 
the window’s light. Austin was rising with appar 
ent difficulty, and she glided to him. 

“Please! Don’t rise! How many times have | 
told vou not to exert vourself 2?” 


Suydam noted the gentle proprietary tone ot her 
voice and it amazed him. 
i im very glad that vou came to see me.” The 


afflicted man’s voice was jerky and unmusieal. “How 
are vou to-day, Miss?” 

“Tle should not rise, should he?” Miss Moore ap 
pealed to the physician “Tle is very weak and 
hould not exert himself.” 

The doctor wished that his friend might see her 


fac i he saw it: he began suddenly to doubt his 
Ow! idgment of women 

“Oh. ’'m doing finely.” Austin announeed. “Won't 
you be seated?” He waved a hand comprchendinelh 
and Su dam, marveling at the mat ner in which | 
concealed his infirmity, brought a ehair for her 

“T came alone to-day Mother shopping,” Mis 
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Moore was saying. “See! I brought these flowers 
to cheer up your room.” She held up a great bunch 
of sweet peas. “I love the pink ones.” 

Austin addressed the doctor. ‘Miss Moore has 
been very kind to me; I am afraid she feels it her 
duty 

“No! No!” eried the girl. 

“She rarely misses a day and she always brings 
Howers. I am very fond of bright colors.” 






To the Dove of Peace 


A Toast 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
ERE’S to the Dove of Peace! 
May she find a mate some day, 
And may her tribe increase 
As fast as she can lay! 


lH cooin 1g doves galore 
Then may the sky be dark 
Unul the Dogs of War 


Can’t hear each other bark! 


Suydam cursed at the stiff formality in the man’s 
tone. How could any woman see past that glacial 
front and glimpse the big, aching heart beyond ? 
Even at best Austin was harsh and repellent when 
the least bit self-conscious, and now he was striving 
deliberately to heighten the effect. 

The physician wondered why she had gone even 
thus far in showing her gratitude. As for a love 
match between two such opposite types, Suydam 
could not conceive of it. Even if the girl saw the 
sweet, simple nature of the man and felt her own 
affections answer to his, he believed he knew the 
women of her set too well to imagine that she 
would marry a blind man, particularly one of no 
address 

“We leave for the mountains to-morrow,” Mar 
mion said, “so I came to say good-by, for a time.” 

“T—shall miss vour visits”’—Austin could not di 
guise his genuine regret—‘but when you return | 
shall he thoroughly recovered. Perhaps we will rick 
again.” 

“Never!” declared Miss Moore. “T shall never 
ride again. Think of the suffering I caused vou. I 

I—am dreadfully sorry.” 

To Suydam’s amazement he saw her eyes fill wit! 
ears A doubt concerning the correctness of | 
urmises came over him and he rose quickly. Afte1 
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all, she might see and love the real Bob as he did, 

and if so she might wish to be alone with him in 

this last hour. His own restraining presence might 
lead to a tragedy. But Austin laughed at his 
excuse. 

“You know there’s nobody -vaiting for you. That’s 
only a pretense to find livelier company. You 
promised to dine with me.” ‘To Miss Moore he ex- 
plained: “He isn’t really busy; why, he has been 
complaining for an hour that the heat has driven all 
his patients to the country and that he is dying of 
idleness.” 

The girl’s expression altered curiously. She shrank 
as 1f wounded, and seanned the speaker’s face 
with startled eyes, before turning with a strained 
smile to say: 

“Ah, Doctor, we caught you that time. That 
comes from being a society physician. Why 
don’t you practise among the masses 2” 

“T really have an engagement,” murmured 
Suydam. 

“Then break it for Mr. Austin’s sake. He is 
lonely and—I must be going in a moment.” 

The three talked for a time in the manner all 
people adopt for a sick room, and then she rose 
and said, with her palm in Austin’s hand: 

“T owe you so much that I can never hope to 
repay you, but—you—you will come to see me 
frequently this season. Promise! You won't 
hide yourself, will you?” 

The man smiled his thanks and spoke his fare- 
well with meaningless politeness; then, as the 
physician prepared to see her to her carriage, she 
said: “No! Stay and gossip with our invalid. 
it’s only a step.” 

She walked quickly to the door, flashed them a 

smile and was gone. 

Suydam heard his patient counting as before. 

“One! Two! Three!” 

At “Twenty-five” the elder man groped his way to 
the open bay window and bowed at the carriage be- 
neath. There came the sound of hoofs and rolling 
wheels, and the doctor, who had taken stand beside 
him, saw Miss Moore turn in her seat and wave 
them a last adieu. The blind man continued to nod 
and smile in her direction, even after the carriage 
was lost to view, then he felt his way back to the 
armchair and sank limply into it. 

“Gone! I—I'll never be able to see her again.” 

Suydam’s throat tightened miserably. 

i | ‘ould vou see her at all ~ 

“Only the outlines; but when she comes back in 
the fall I'll be as blind as a bat.” He raised an 
unsteady hand to his head and closed his eyes. “I 
can stand anything except that! But to lose sight 
ot her dear face—”’ The force of his emotion 
wrenched a groan from him. 

“IT don’t know what to make of her,” said the 
other. “Why didn’t you let me go, Bob? It was her 
last good-by ; she wanted to be alone with you. She 
might have 

“That’s it!” exclaimed Austin. “I was afraid of 
myself; afraid I'd speak if I had the chance.” His 
voice was like a moan as he went on. “It’s hard 
hard, for sometimes I think she loves me, she’s so 
sweet and tender—and in those moments I am a god. 
But I know it can’t be; that it is only pity and grati- 
tude that prompts her. Heaven knows I’m uncouth 
enough at best, but now I have to exaggerate my 
rudeness. I play a part—the part of a lumbering, 
stupid lout, while my heart is breaking.” He bowed 
his head in his hands, closing his dry, feverish eyes 
once more. “It’s cruelly hard and I can’t keep it up.” 

The other man laid a hand on his shoulder and 
said, with husky tenderness: 

“T don’t know whether you’re doing right or not. 
I—half suspect you are doing her a bitter wrong.” 

“Oh, but she can’t—she can’t love me!” Austin 
rose as if frightened. “She might yield to her im- 
pulse and—marry me, for she has a heart of gold, 
but it wouldn’t last. She would learn some time 
that it wasn’t real love that prompted the sacrifice. 


Then I should die.” 


operate, declaring bluntly that there was no 
use, and all during the long, hot summer davs 
Robert Austin sat beside his open window watch- 
ing the light die out of his eyes, waiting, waiting. 
for the time to make his sacrifice. 
Suydam read Marmion’s cheery letters aloud, won- 
dering the while at the wistfal note that sounded 
now and then. He answered them in his own hand- 


Tm specialist from Berlin came, but refused to 


writing, which she had never seen. 

One dav came the announcem>-nt that she was re- 
turning the first week in October. Already Septem- 
ber was partly gone, so Austin decided to sail in 


a 
week. At his dictation Suydam wrote to he r, saying 


that the strain of overwork had rendered a long 
vacation necessarv. The doctor writhed internally 
as he penned the careful sentences, wondering if the 
hurt of the de liberate lv chosen words would prevent 
her sensing the truth back of them As the days 
1 ed he judged it had. for no answer came. 

The apartment was stripped and bare, the trunks 


(Continued on page 2%) 
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New horizons, mental and emotional, open out before her 


EN like ehildren. Unless served to them 

in unlimited doses or at inopportune 

times, most men like most children, and 

they are apt to be exceedingly fond of 
their own children. Should they have none, still the 
thought of children of their own appeals to them 
about as strongly as that of any other benefit to be 
bestowed on them. Women, having the sole physical 
sare of children, are popularly supposed to possess 
the larger share of devotion to them, but this is an 
unfair division of parental sentiment, for though he 
may be clumsy in his expression of it and reticent 
and unskilled in its display, the father is usually as 
interested in his child, as considerate of its welfare, 
and as ready to make sacrifices for it as the mother. 
There is perhaps nothing that so holds a man to a 
woman, even after she has ceased to be attractive 
to him, as the fact*that she is the mother of his 
child. Men have been known to perform prodigies 
of loyalty to a woman who has assumed that relation 
to them. Even the woman illegal, to whom neither 
in history nor in fact has man proved himself con- 
spicuously faithful, has been able to assume a réle 
almost dignified when it became maternal. 

Neither is it to be successfully denied that the 
majority of women, down in the bottom of their 
hearts, want to be mothers. There may be circum- 
stances in their lives that have temporarily warped 
their instinctive preferences. There may be prohibi- 
tions of the spirit and of the body. There may be 
a waste of moral strength in foolish ways of living 
There may be a sacrifice of nervous energy in the 
perpetual motion most social women consider a mark 
of success. These things may render a woman unfit 
for motherhood or undesirous of its responsibility, 
but they only temporarily abate the love of the child 
in her breast, and it is never very far distant. 

It must be a very powerful idea that can success- 
fully set itself up against such a conviction of in- 
dispensable function as maternity. For deny it as 
she may, woman finds it unescapable that while the 
work of the world might be successfully accom- 
plished without her assistance, as a mother she is 
indispensable; and if she denies it or if it is denied 
to her to fulfil her most necessary reason for exist- 
ence, the other things wherewith she enriches her life 
are only more or less ornamental substitutes. Yet 
we find her cultivating these substitutes under the 
name of broadening mentality. We find her using 
up her nervous energy in the pursuit of larger va- 
riety of living than domestic life affords, and so un- 
fitting herself physically for successful motherhood, 
and we discover her hunting for the miracle that 
shall divide the threatening sea of intellectuality on 
either side of a dry path for her feet. and in the 
search finding neither time nor desire for children. 


The Affairs of Women Revolutionized 


OR an idea sufficiently powerful to bring to pass 
go back to 

primal instincts of the preservation of the indi 
vidual, which antedated even the propagation of th 
race, and which has returned to us in this century as 
an overwhelming infl This is the day of the 
individual. This is the decade in which we hav 
achieved, especially, the hu 


such conditions we shall have to 


lence. 


woman the ndividual, 


man being, over and above woman the female: as we 
have always had man the individual aside from m 

the male It is astonishing how wecling tothe uncient 
aphorism that human nature does not change, know 
ing all the while that there is nothing that changes 
so much as the human nature that | to adapt it 
self to development and advance We have come up 
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from a world of brute force to a world of specialized 
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Maternity and 


the Woman Intell 


Filling the Mind with Ornaments 


brain force. The position of the strong, while 
affected by the change, is not greatly altered. The 
strong have a habit of achieving success in spite of 
the prophet who threatened them with time and 
chance lest they become too arrogant. But the 
change in the position of the weak has been tremen- 
dous. To-day they have a chance. The result has 
simply revolutionized the affairs of women. 

If the making of one’s individual life a success 
becomes a consideration as important for women as 
for men, the position of marriage in the life of 
women will alter immediately. It will become an 
incident and not a destiny. The influence brought 
to bear on young men and young women to delay 
marriage until they are old enough to take account 
of their own requirements and to mate more con- 
genially ; the attention now paid to health and equip- 
ment; the opportunities now offered women for the 
occupation of energies formerly devoted to organiz- 
ing a home, are all signs of the present tendency to 
the development of woman the individual. The bene- 
fits are so many and so obvious that they scarcely 
need enumerating. Every facility for the attain- 
ment of a superlative education is given her; ample 
opportunity for travel, which is now safe for her to 
undertake alone if she chooses, is afforded her; ex- 
cellent incentive toward the management of her own 
affairs is presented to her. But these things take 
time. Culture takes time and effort and discrimina- 
tion. Travel may profitably employ years. The 
proper management of one’s own affairs has been 
known to take so much time that none was left for 
anything else. The bearing of a child takes a little 
time. The rearing of a child takes many years. 
And there is only so much time in the world. Fifty 
years ago no woman would have thought of divert- 
ing the time devoted to the bearing and rearing 
of children to any occupation of self-improvement 
or enjoyment or profit. It would not have been 
any use to her to have ‘hought of it. She could 
not have done it. To-day she has a choice; and 
choice develops individuality. 


A Backward Step? 


rWNHERE is this peculiar thing about intellectu- 
| ality, that once made a part of one it is not to 
be denied expression. Its importunities are ever 

at one’s elbow, making any other life but that into 
which intelligence enters insupportable. Searcels 
anybody would have the temerity to deny that, pro- 
vided she is able to bestow good health on her chil- 
dren, the intellectual woman is better fitted to be a 
mother by reason of her intelligence. But if she be- 
lieves that the bearing and rearing of children work 
against her individualistic interest, and if she is no 
longer to be coaxed or bribed into yielding up her 
individuality, the prospect looks dark for the chil- 
dren. And if, as able physicians maintain, women’s 
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She is the woman who swells the ranks of the 
wives who lead lazy, unhampered lives 


ntellectual vigor is won at the cost of physical en- 
| ince and the nervous tension incident to the pur- 
suit of an independent and self-cultivating life unfits 
a woman for the secure bearing of a child or its 
proper nourishme nt when born, the problem becomes 
trebly complicated. For we must have some children. 
We will sacrifice quantity to quality if we must, but 


some children are a real necessity, and if intellectual 


ectual ,.4 


Tl 
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development. renders 
a woman unfit for 
maternity or unwill- 
ing to undertake it, 
then the cow-woman > 
is greatly exalted. / 
She becomes the in- 


= a, 

Se a 
. ~ VArng bo oe iS, =~, 
dispensable woman, 


while the intellee- She attends 


x 





lectures; she has 


tual woman declines _ little excerpts of Browning served 
in alue to the to her, pleasantly interpreted and 
merely ornamental, sometimes reduced to one syllable 


and we have taken 

a backward step. But is this backward step to be laid 
at the door of the intellectual advance of women? Do 
women refuse to become mothers, and are they ren- 
dered less fit physically for maternity, by the pursuit 
of intellectuality? A man usually turns intellectual 
growth into what he does. He becomes more effee- 
tual because of it. A woman is apt to use hers 
merely as an added ornament to attract. It is only 
a woman here and there whose increased intellectu- 
ality means increased efficiency, and she is usually a 
woman who is gifted exeeutively and accustomed to 
accomplishment. There are a few women whose sci- 
entific work has been so excellent that it is to be 
classed with the best professional achievement, but 
the tendency to acquire, not to produce; to learn, not 
to create, permeates all feminine accomplishment. 
They study with tremendous energy up to the point 
where creative and critical work should begin, and 
there they are apt, save in a few exceptional cases, 
to stop. 

The result has been a new superficial culture, 
often scintillating, usually interesting, that has come 
of the joining to intellectual pursuits the desire to 
use them ornamentally. We have much delightful 
enthusiasm; we have arrestingly picturesque interest 
in many matters beyond the hearth and their own 
personalities; we have abundant cleverness and some- 
times wit;*we have brilliant show of energy and 
ability in women; but not a great deal of intel- 
lectuality. 

The truth of this can be measured by the way the 
intellectual women stand out. We have not so many 
of these women who have attained individual ex- 
pression by the exercise of real courage, whose new 
order of life is conditioned by real worth and real 
thoughtfulness, who achieve real things of value to 
the community. But we are overrun by the women 
who emancipate themselves from domesticity from 
a craving for variety and as a release from ennui. 

The woman who leaves her home merely to seek 
excitement is as natural an outcome of these new op- 
portunities for women as the woman whom they have 
really benefited intellectually, but she should not be 
confounded with her. You will find that there are 
many chances for such confusion. It is not always 
at the first glance that the difference can be drawn 
between the intellectual woman and the pseudo-intel- 
lectual woman; between the highly organized woman 
and the nerve-exhausted woman; between the woman 
of brains and the woman who wishes to be thought a 
woman of brains. This second woman fills the hotels 
and the flat buildings, demanding release from house- 
hold monotony and time for the cultivation of her 
mind. The former she finds that she can readily 
obtain by talking to a hundred women in an hour’s 
crush or by doubling a no-trump on two aces. For the 
latter she invades the woman’s clubs, organized for 
her occupation, and occasionally for her conviction. 


Pseudo-Intellection 


NETE attends lectures on Nietzsche and Schopen- 
N hauer, confidently expecting that she need only 
open her mental mouth for culture to be poured 
into her. She has little excerp’ of Browning served 
to her, pleasantly explained and interpreted and some- 
times reduced to one syllable. She is willing to 
decide the affairs of nations over her cup of: tea, 
and is quite apt to acquire a reputation for pro- 
fundity thereby. It is from this class of women 
that our social life is largely recruited. There the 
pleasing fiction of a certain degree of intellectual- 
ity is preferred, and it is admirably assisted by the 
woman who adorns her mind, as she would her body, 
with the last thing to he obtained without too much 
effort in the wavy of eulture. 
On the other hand, the really intellectual woman 
knows that, having won her intellectual freedom, she 
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has before her a tremendous increase in richness of 
living and only a little time in which to realize it. 
She can not afford to miss any of the great experi- 
ences that have again and again proved so potent in 
the deepening of a woman’s life and in the enhancing 
of her usefulness. She does not desire to turn away 
from any of the great teachers, and she knows 
parenthood for both men and women is one of the 
greatest. You will find her desirous of maternity 
as one would desire that without which they would 
have missed the deepest living, and willing to as- 
sume any burden connected with its realization. 
\ phenomena, even those provocative of dis- 

comfort, become a matter of interest and 
intelligent appreciation? There has been much ex- 
aggeration of the burdens and discomforts of child- 
bearing. It goes as far back as the necessity of the 
woman to secure her own preservation at a time 
when she had small labor value and was in need of 
assistance, support, and protection. She had to meet 
the problem sentimentally, not rationally. As her 
practical value lessened she had to male herself of 
sentimental value to the man in order that her dis- 
comforts might become matters for his forbearance 
and consideration. For thousands of years women 
have featured the distresses of child-bearing for the 
impression on the man of a responsibility that, being 
ethical, required demonstration. 

These exaggerations it is the province of intelli- 
gence to subdue, and no really intelligent woman is 
deterred by them. The woman of brains recog- 
nizes that interest and dignity are added to mar- 
riage with parenthood. She will tell you that 


The Dignity of Parenthood 


ITERE is the burden of tearing a child if its 


News of Her 


ANGING from public parks to turkey-and- 

cranberry-sauce, women’s gifts during the 

weeks just past have been remarkable... Two 

great public gifts by women mark the 
opening of 1910. Mrs. Russell Sage offers Yale 
University $650,000 for a thirty-acre park, she 
being a descendant of Abraham Pierson, the first 
president of Yale. Mrs. E. Hl. Harriman offers 
the State of New York ten thousand acres of 
land in the Harriman estate in Orange County 
to be used as a public park. 


f Christmas charities 
were extensive. In New 


York City some of the 
large bazaars cleared as 


much as $7,000 in one day. 
Eva Booth and her workers 
of the Salvation Army fed 
25,000 on Christmas Day. 
Mrs. Sittig’s tree in Brook- 
lyn entertained nearly 5,000, 
and among its gifts were 
2,000 wax dolls dressed 
in suffragette costume, the 
gift of Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
The crippled children’s charities, orphan 





mont. 
asylums, and day nurseries had elaborate dinners 


and trees. The Little Mothers’ Aid Association 
gave a dinner to 1,000, followed by a vaudeville 
performance. It is estimated that several thou- 
sand families in New York were privately supplied 
with basket dinners by “home women” not associated 
with any charitable organizations. 


(THE Consumers’ League of New York reports bet- 
ter conditions in the matter of Christmas shop- 
ping than ever before, and a consequent relief of 
pressure upon the saleswomen. Thirty-two shops 
did not open in the evening at all; others, formerly 
in the habit of keeping open ten evenings before 
Christmas, reduced this number to six, thus not 
taking advantage of the State law which permits 
girls under sixteen to work after seven o’clock dur- 
ing the period from December 15 to 25. The public 
feeling aroused in behalf 
of the overworked girls was 
shown by the fact that the 
bulk of the holiday shop- 
ping was done by the Satur- 
day night previous 


THE general election in 
4“ England brought suf 
frage there to the boiling 
point. The policy of the 
Women’s Social and Polit- 
ical Union of fighting the 
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the wonder of the growing boy ean be far more 
absorbing than the things we gather into our lives 
that crowd him out. The grace of the develop- 
ing girl can be fascinating far beyond the trips 
to Europe or the new automobile or the perfectly 
ordered house, for the sake of which we will not 
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Making a hurt finger well by kisses 


undertake her rearing. It is not real intellectu- 
ality that pursues self-cultivation to the extent of 
hampering health. Sometimes it demands individ- 
ual expression to the point of doing without many 
children, but some are welcome and desired, and 
their bearing and rearing are felt to be only her 
especial share of the world’s work. Frequently this 
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is not half so burdensome as some of the workmen 
have to accomplish. Men take it as a matter of 
course that they shall be confined to their places of 
business the larger part of each day. It is not par- 
ticularly intelligent for a woman to complain over 
being kept in the house a portion of the year. You 
do not find the intellectual woman so complaining. 
She has her books, and her resources for entertain- 
ment are not confined to rushing from one social 
diversion to the other, or from club to lecture. The 
daily grind of a man’s working hours are often 
harder to bear than a woman’s discomforts in the 
accomplishment of her work, but a man does not 
avoid his work on that account, why should a 
Men plan hazardous enterprises to the 
exhaustion of nerves and strength, and count it 
all in the day’s work; they carry out their plans, 
often against immense odds, with worry and harass- 
ment that are far beyond what a woman has to 
endure in the bearing and rearing of a child, but 
men do not think of giving up their plans on 
that account if they are intelligent, and neither 
do intelligent women. 


woman ¢ 


No Refusal of Maternity 
N O, REAL intellectual advancement of women 
nf 


does not result in their refusal of maternity. 

This is to be laid at the door of the pseudo- 
intellectual woman. And if increase in brain power 
is won at a nerve cost that lessens a woman’s 
physical ability to nourish her children when born, 
most of us would prefer to take our chances with 
the intellectual mother and artificial lactation, real- 
izing that the child of the intelligent woman has a 
thousand opportunities the child of the less fortu- 
nately equipped woman never has. 


man ‘To-day 


Activities—Domestic, Political, and Intellectual 


Government was taken up on all sides. Various 
methods were employed by different societies. One 
approached the candidates themselves and questioned 
them as to their support of the cause. Another 
undertook a diverse campaign in the constituencies 
of Cabinet Ministers and in opposition to well-known 
anti-suffragists. One organization demanded that 
the question of suffrage should rank with the other 
party cries at the election. <A great gathering at 
Albert Hall welcomed Mrs. Pankhurst on her return 
from America, and at the close of her address, 
wherein she appealed to the audience for support, 
a sum of two thousand pounds was promised toward 
the campaign fund. 

Many arrests have been made as a result of the 
general excitement, and prisoners lately released 
have been welcomed back to freedom with much 
demonstration, especially Mrs. Leigh, who was ten 
weeks imprisoned at Birmingham. Election pos- 
ters and literature flooded the country. Cabinet 
Ministers were steadily pursued; Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
motor-car was entered by an argumentative suffra- 
gette, Mr. McKenna’s meeting was interrupted by 
another, who had made her way in with a mega- 
phone, still another clung to a lamp-post while she 
shouted her message to Mr. Birrell. 


OUISIANA’S only factory inspector is Miss Jean 

4 Gordon. At present she is giving her energies 
to a fight against the attempt being made to exempt 
“first-class theaters” from the provisions of the 
child-labor law. The Central Trades and Labor 
Council of New Orleans, representing 40,000 mem- 
bers, has unanimously endorsed her efforts, and the 
Era Club of New Orleans, a strong organization of 
which Miss Gordon is vice-president, is supporting 
her in her battle. 


PPRAULEIN ANNA HEINRICHSDORFF has 
been granted the electrical engineer’s diploma 
of the Berlin Polytechnic Institute. The mark “ex 
cellent” was given her in every branch of the exami- 
nation. She is a Moscow woman and the first of her 
sex to receive an engineer's diploma in Germany 


SEVERAL women in various parts of the world 
have recently been appointed to important posts 
not usually held by women. Mrs. Anna Rogstad of 
Norway has been elected an “alternate member” of 
the Parliament of her country. Tt is likely that s! 
will become the first woman member of Norway’s 
Parliament, as the man to whom she was chosen as 
alternate will probably be appointed a Cabinet Min- 
ister and leave his present task to Mrs. Rogstad. 


h 


K ING EDWARD), in appointing a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the law of divorce and 
its administration, has placed Lady Frances Balfour 


and Mrs. I. J. Tennant upon the commission. Lady 
Frances Balfour is the Duke of Argyll’s sister. Mrs. 
Tennant is the sister-in-law of Mr. Asquith. The 
Royal Commissioners are to investigate the divorce 
law, especially as it pertains to the poorer classes. 


‘i [E International Jewish Home for Consumptives 

has elected Mrs. J. B. Greenhut of New York to 
its Board of Direectors—she being the first woman 
to hold the position. The institution has its sana- 
torium in Colorado, and the nominating committee 
stated that, as Colorado is a suffrage State, it was 
appropriate to give woman a voice in the directing 
of the Home’s affairs. 


"| BE Western claim has always held attractions for 
womankind, and in many of the newly opened 
districts where irrigation and dry farming are caus- 
ing the desert to bloom, women are making homes for 
themselves and leading an out-of-door life as a rest 
from teaching, stenography, all kinds of indoor labor. 
A group of six Chicago seamstresses have invested 
their earnings in a quarter-section of Idaho fruit 

land where they can raise apples and vote. 
a A WOMAN and her 
ot 4% optimism have won 
the Nobel prize for litera- 


7 ture. Selma Lagerléf of 
Sweden is the third woman 
to win a Nobel prize, the 

P others having been the Aus- 

{ igs trian Baroness von Suttner 

—< YAR if a peace prize—and the 
be Sr a Polish Madame Curie—a 

et \ physies prize. It is said 
= that the faith, hope, and 


4 charity which pervade Miss 
Lagerlif’s work, more even than its literary charm, 
have made her beloved of the Swedish people in an 
age of dreary skepticism. For the total value of 
her work, not for the brilliancy of any one pro- 
duction, the prize was awarded. She lives in the 
suburbs of Falun, where she and her mother have 
a charmingly quaint cottage with a picturesque 
garden and orchard. Unfortunately, her works are 
not well known in the English language, the “Mir- 
acles of Antichrist” and “Gésta Berling’s Saga” 
being the most familiar 


THE What-To-Do-With-The-Baby problem has 
been offered many and various solutions. Some 
churches are provided with a nursery where the babies 
can be cared for while their mothers are 
A New York department store has an immense roof- 
garden nursery where the ruler of the household is 
provided with amusement while his humble mother 
snatches a mor t for the bargain counter; another 


at service. 
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has a playroom filled with mar- 
velous toys. A smaller store 
uptown displays a fatherly per- 
son in uniform who patrols, 
guarding the line of go-carts 
left on the sidewalk and fur- 
nishing checks to guarantee the 
return of each mother’s own. 
A Chicago theater has lately 
announced the opening of a 
nursery where babies can be stored happily during 
the performance. 





UFFRAGE in the United States counts the past 

year as its most important. Among the achieve- 
ments recorded was the establishment of a Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage in New York State. 
The National College Equal Suffrage League gained 
1,309 new members. Women voted for the first time 
in Michigan on questions of local taxation, with the 
same order and quiet at the polls that is seen in the 
suffrage States of the Rocky Mountains. Two dis- 
tinguished English visitors did much to stir enthu- 
siasm on this side of the water before returning to 
face their own campaign, now at its height; Mrs. 
Pankhurst made her farewell address at a great 
meeting in Cooper Union, New York, and Mrs. 
Philip Snowden made one of her most important 
speeches at Tremont Temple, Boston, at a meeting 
which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe also addressed. 


N EMBERS of the Milk Commission, appointed 

by the Medical Society of the County of New 
York to aid in improving the milk supply of the city, 
have been making their reports. Dr. William H. 
Park, the bacteriologist of the Department of Health, 


For the 


HE year just closed seemed to us particu- 

larly rich in books of biography and remi- 

niscence. Among the many, three focus 

from different angles on the great period 
of sectional strife in American national life which 
found its first expression in the Missouri Compro- 
mise, reached its crisis in the Civil War, and faded 
away imperceptibly in the tragic anti-climax of the 
Reconstruction. 

The first, incomparably the most important also, 
is Mr. John Bigelow’s “Retrospections of an Active 
Life” (the Baker & Taylor Company, New York. 
$12 net), three massive volumes which are given 
over almost wholly to a collection of letters cover- 
ing ten years. 

But ten*such years! 1856-66: the period of the 
birth of the Republican Party, of the Civil War, of 
the third Napoleon’s ill-omened adventure in Mex- 
ico. Four years of that time Mr. Bigelow spent in 
New York with the “Evening Post”; the rest in 
Paris as Consul, Chargé d'affaires, and Minister suc- 
cessively. He has collected such portions of his pub- 
lic and private correspondence with Mr. Seward, 
Lincoln’s Secretary of State, and with his’ own 
personal and political friends as throw most light 
on what might be called the diplomatic history of 
the war and of Maximilian’s rocket-flight. Rather 
material for history than history itself, perhaps, 
but whoever reads these letters can hardly fail to 
visualize more clearly the men and motives of those 
days. 

For, incidentally, the book justifies again, though 
they need little justification, the early novelists who 
chose letter-cycles as a vehicle of narrative. <A 
printed correspondence is cumbersome. It moves 
slowly. It repeats much. But it is luminous. It 
defines with utter verity the opposing aims of the 
writers. It reveals, more vividly than any other 
means can, the conditions of body and mind, time 
and place, under which they labor. So here one feels 
again the desperate eagerness with which the Con- 
federacy sought to embroil Europe and the North, 
and shares in the contest of wits. 

We have fallen into a priggish way of reeommend- 
ing certain books to certain readers. This one we 
venture to bring to the attention of the Honorable 
Philander C. Knox, who is sitting, figuratively 
speaking, in Mr. Seward’s chair. 

“‘Our armies swore terribly in Flanders,’ cried 
my uncle Toby, ‘but nothing to this.’ ” 


The Little Giant 


rFWNUHE second book of the trio is Mr. Clark E. 
4 Carr’s “Stephen A. Douglas” (the A. C. Me- 
Clurg Company, Chicago. $2 net), which 
should be welcome not because it is an adequate 
treatment of its subject, but because an adequate 
biography of Senator Douglas has not yet appeared. 
And Douglas is too commanding a figure for ob- 
livion. Overshadowed now by Lincoln, he still was 


Collier’s 


stated that milk safe for infants can probably not be 
delivered for less than fifteen cents a quart. Ten 
per cent of the cows are excluded every year by the 
tuberculin test alone, making the new cows that are 
brought up to the test more expensive. Keeping up 
ideal conditions at the creamery—such matters as 
cleaning of cows and barn, sterilizing and cooling— 
adds greatly to the expense. In spite of the high 
price, New York City buys 8,000 quarts of such 
milk daily. Dr. Walter Lester Carr states that 30,000 
bacteria per cubic centimeter are allowed, many 
grades of family milk containing millions. 


TRHE forest schools—at Charlottenburg, Dresden, 

and Elberfeld, in Germany, also at Borstal 
Wood, near London—are attracting the interest of 
physicians and teachers. Charlottenburg school is 
situated in the midst of the pine woods, and the only 
protection ever offered is a mere roof in case of rain. 
No lesson periods are longer than twenty-five minutes 
and much time is given to play. Five simple meals 
are served the children daily. The term is from April 
to November. As few of the parents can contribute 
toward the maintenance of the school, th. expense is 
chiefly borne by the city, but its five years’ existence 
leads to the report that the city finds itself justified 
in the expenditure of $12,000 annually. 


IFTY years from now there will be no schools 

in the city of Chicago, is the prediction of Mr. 
Dwight Perkins, who holds the office of architect of 
Chicago’s School Board. Pneumatic tubes, he be- 
lieves, will serve to carry the children back and forth 
between their city homes and the ideal schools, forty 
miles from town, where they can benefit from fresh 
air and land relationship. 





ALIFORNIA women are actively taking part 

in the movement, which has this year become a 
strenuous effort, to preserve the Spanish missions, 
those delightful ruins without which California 
would be robbed of a large part of her beauty, to 
say nothing of their historic value to the State 
and the Nation. President Taft, speaking at 
Riverside in: the course of his recent tour, said: 
“California is one of the few States of the Union 
which has a_ picturesque 
, past, which the people of 
the State should do all in 
their power to preserve. I 
fully sympathize with the 
desire of California people 
to preserve these missions 
and the style of architec- 
ture they created.” Except 
for the restored mission of 
Santa Barbara, these build- 
ings are all in a more or less 
advanced stage of decay. 


| AMERICA suffrage seems but in its in- 
fancy when one glances‘over English periodicals 
and sees advertised: “Pank-a-squith, the only suf- 
fragette game in the colors”; “Suffragette crack- 
ers, manufactured under the direction of Women’s 
Social and Political Union”; “Suffragette jew- 
elry, many styles of brooches and pendants set in 
emeralds, pearls, and amethysts”; “Suffragette mil- 
liner, hats and toques in the colors.” Straws 
show which way the wind blows; suffrage must 
indeed have become a part of a nation’s femi- 
nine life when it has extended to crackers, pend- 
ants, toys, and toques. 


Reader of Books 


Conducted by 


ROWLAND THOMAS 


Lincoln’s worthiest opponent, the best loved and 
hardest hated public man of his day; unscrupulous, 
undoubtedly, at times, but a towering personality in 
a group of strong men. 

Though Mr. Carr is his advocate rather than his 
judge, pleading so strongly that an incautious reader 
might be led to believe that the client had held the 
destinies of the country in the hollow of his hand, 
he at least brings the Little Giant back from the 
realm of shadows. For he has the inestimable ad- 
vantage of pleading from personal knowledge instead 
of documentary evidence. 


The Old West 
T's: West that gave to the country Lincoln and 


Douglas, Grant and Sherman, was the New 
England of the Civil War, a region of plain- 


living and hard-thinking American yeomen who 


knew little variableness or shadow of turning once 
the gage was lifted, but still had open minds. The 
glory has departed from the Ohio Valley. It is 
West no longer, only an inland East. Ohio herself 
dowered the Republic with Hanna; Uncle Joseph G. 
Cannon, standpat statesman, upholds the proud 
standard of Lincoln’s State. The arena of the 
weekly newspaper and the hot debate that breeds 
insurgents strong enough to walk alone lies beyond 
the Mississippi now. 

3ut in the pages of Mr. Adlai E. Stevenson’s 
“Something of Men I Have “nown,” those vanished 
days gleam out again momentarily. Desultory, time- 
mellowed, unpretentious, this is reminiscence of the 
best sort, and a fit closing commentary on the period 
we have been talking of. (The A. C. McClurg Com- 
pany. $2.75 net.) 


The Poetry of Science 
\ ] HAT poets have dreamed of vaguely, an 


astronomer now lays down with mathemat- 
ical exactitude, tracing the birth and life 
and death of worlds, our own among them. For our 
old Sun, with his attendant Planets, is only one of 
many suns, a very little one whirled aloft among 
the rest to flare his cosmic hour out and then, like 
all the others. die. 
Our Sun is not eternal. If sometimes, good 
feader of Books, your spirit shrinks from the sordid 
little comedy of every-day living, not least from your 
own part therein, it may comfort you to know that 
vet a little while and this homelike Earth of ours 
will be bowling on her way ghostly as Venus or the 
Moon, bearing on her cold breast no sign that such 
things as men have ever been. 
Poetry will vanish too, painting and song, loves 
and lives prisoned in bronze and stone; Orion, heav- 


ing out of the East on winter evenings, will find no 
pneumogastriec nerves to clutch at with his state- 
liness. 

There will be no winter evenings, and no midsum- 
mer dawns. For Beauty is no more eternal than 
Man is, or his homelike Earth—unless it should be 
that the mind which grasps the secrets of the stars 
that mock its fleetingness is a citizen of a world 
outside Time and the Stars. 

Of such things this venturesome astronomer dares 
to speak. Whether it be science we are not compe- 
tent to judge. We know that it has all the fascina- 
tion of scientific speculation, and adds to it the 
power of greatly imaginative literature. (“The Evo- 
lution of Worlds,” by Percival Lowell. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $2.50 net.) 

Free Advertising 

R. EDWARD OTIS has had a very wide expe- 

rience in the treatment of tuberculosis and is 

a leader in the campaign for its annihilation. 
In “The Great White Plague” he traces the history 
of the research which stamped it as a contagious, 
avoidable, and curable disease; states in an unsensa- 
tional way the admonitory signs of its attack; and 
outlines a course of fresh-air treatment which, under 
a physician’s supervision, Should overcome incipient 
eases. A convenient kandbook which merits the 
widest circulation. (“The Great White Plague,” by 
Edward O. Otis, M.D. Thomas Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany, New York. $1 net.) 


On Gormandizing 


.E TRUST, O Reader of Books, that you are 

NM no pale gourmet, satisfied with a taste, but 

a good ruddy trencherman who eats for the 
satisfaction of being filled. For we have more his- 
tory to offer you. 

Even if your appetite were failing, Mr. James 
Ford Rhodes’s “Historical Essays” should restore it: 
That, perhaps, is a frivolous thing to say of a schol- 
arly and dignified book. But Mr. Rhodes is enthu- 
siast as well as scholar, and his enthusiasm is infec- 
tious. He writes with such frank satisfaction here 
of the delights of history, the study of it, the read- 
ing of it, of many historians’ joys and sorrows, that 
one ean hardly lay his book down without feeling 
—what is doubtless true—that, next to Men them- 
selves, History is the most humanly interesting 
thing in the world. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.25 net.) 


On Improvidence 
( NE of the penalties of supreme success, whether 


it be in literature or polities, is that the pub- 
lic is both fickle and insatiable, demanding ot 
its favorite not only new but ever more startling 
entertainment, threatening, in other case, to exer- 
cise its always reserved right of summary divorce, 
and bestow its smiles on some less familiar darling. 
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The Things that Count in a : 
Vacuum Cleaner are Volume | 
of air and Evenness of suction — 








For 50 years the Sturtevant Air Suction fans have been the standard. 


This Oddly-Shaped Fan 


making thousands of revolutions per min- 
ute, creates an absolutely even strong suc- 
tion, of more volume and velocity at the 
cleaning-tool than any other device prac- 
tical for a portable vacuum cleaner. 

Scientifically designed fans have won- Ri 
derful power; for instance Sturtevant fans ’ 
ventilate mines, raise wheat from ships, drive 





chopped corn stalks into silos, convey kindling wood, and exhaust 
dust and refuse from carpet cleaning plants and other dusty factories. 

Our engineers have experimented two years to design the most 
efficient combination of fan, motor and dust collector for portable 
vacuum cleaners and this set is the result—it draws through an inch 
tube nearly 100,000 cubic inches of air per minute,—. force that 
withdraws dust and dirt with a thoroughness that gives to our cleaner 
a unique sanitary value. 

Many of the cleaners of our design and manufacture have been 
disposed of by a selling company (not under our name) and have given 
perfect satisfaction. We would not offer a cleaner under our own name 
until it had been proved worthy of the fullest Sturtevant guarantee. 


urievan 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Evenness: A vital advantage of fan-made suction over that of a pump cleaner is 
the continuous instead of an intermittent flow of air. This avoids jerking the threads of 
fine fabrics or leaving streaks when the tool is moving rapidly. 

Durability: <A revolving fan has little wear and tear and cannot leak, while a 
pump is wrenched and ground by every plunge and must soon lose efficiency on account 
of leakage. The Sturtevant fans installed over 30 years in the hardest kind of service and 
still doing ‘good work, testify to their durability. 


Efficiency: This fan looks very simple, but every inch of it—in curvature, in 
weight of metal, in breadth and taper of blade—is the result of exhaustive tests. Fan suc- 
tion is ideal for vacuum cleaning and this is the first perfect application of that principle. 

Adaptability: The Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaner keeps rooms clean, to a degree 
that sweeping, dusting and scrubbing never can, and it does all this with practically no 
labor whatever. It meets the requirements of large or small homes and also gives 
perfect satisfaction in hotels, theatres, and public institutions; in fact, it is the only small 
compact machine which will run continually without getting out of order and do the same 
satisfactory work as the larger system machines. It reaches any spot within 32 feet of an 
electric fixture. 








GUARANTEE : Remember that this is made and absolutely guaranteed by the 
firm that for many years has designed and marketed more high grade air-pro- 
pelling fans than all other concerns in the world combined. Also that our un- 
qualified guarantee is complete insurance against any dissatisfaction on your part. 





Details of Construction of the STURTEVANT VACUUM CLEANER 


The Cleaner consists of the machine, 12-foot hose, various tools for cleaning, 
20 ft. electric lamp cord and plug, for attaching to electric light socket. 

The motor is the same high grade we use in all our work, absolutely guar- 
anteed. The fan is one piece of aluminum, which because of strength and light- 
ness is better than any other material for this purpose. 

By using one-inch hose (most cleaners use 34 in. hose) greater volume and 
air velocity are secured at the cleaning-tool, 
enabling it to pick up larger particles, and 
clean at greater distances from the tool than 
is possible with a smaller volume of air. 

The cleaning-tools cover all needs. 1- 
The regular floor tool, with swivel joint, 
makes perfect contact with the floor at any 
angle the handle is held, making it easy to 
clean thoroughly under furniture. 2—Brush 
and hardwood floor attachments to slide 
over the regular tool. 3—A stair tool, to 
reach corners. 4—A long flat library tool 
for tops of books on shelves, pigeon holes, 
radiators, etc. 5—Two extra lengths of 
aluminum tube handle. 

The cleaner is on rubber tired wheels 
and can be easily moved about. Very hand- 
some, finished in aluminum, occupies less 
than two feet square. Weight 65 lbs. 

There is nothing about the machine to 
get out of order. It is so simple that a child can operate it, and so soundly made 
that it will last for years. There is practically nothing about it to break or wear out. 

The dust receptac * will hold the gatherings of months and yet is easily emptied. 


Price $130. Trade Terms 
Express Prepaid in U.S. To Dealers 








Write for Illustrated Booklet 10 to 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
General Office, Hyde Park, Mass. 


_ Machines can be seen at Branch Offices : 50 Church St.. New York; 135 N. Third St., Phi adelphia; 530 S 
Clinton St., Chicago; 329 W. Tnird St., Cincinnati, O. 711 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 701 Loan and Trust 
B dg., Washington, D.C. 34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 707 Phoenix Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 423 Schofoeld 
Bidg.. Cle O. 1108 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 400 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 456 Norwood 
Ave., But ta ‘N 7 58 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn Esplanade E ist, Toronto. Can. George S West er 
field, 326 H Bldg., New Orleans, La. Henshaw-Bulkley & Co., 19-21 Fremont St., San Francisco, Ca 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTI 





O a property-owner who expects to 
spend this spring from $40 to 
$1,000 on a piece of home decorat- 
ing, exterior or interior, our “Dutch 
Boy Paint Adviser No.Q,” though 
free, is worth at least an expert 
adviser’s fee—say five per cent. of 
the expected expenditure. 

@ We have one reserved, free, for 
every property-owner who wants 
practical, authoritative directions 
and suggestions on the selections 
of harmonious colors, shrubbery 
arrangement for outside, drapery 
and rugs for interior, and the prop- 
er mixing and use of white lead and 
linseed oil for painting various surfaces. 
@ No property owner can afford to 
permit the use of anything but the best in build- 
ing or decorating his home. Arguments for in- 
ferior substitutes sometimes seem plausible but in 
practice the genuine—the standard—thing is the 
cheapest in the end. Paint made of white lead 
and pure linseed oil remains the reliable paint. 

Ask your painter if this isn’t so. 

@ Old patrons as well as new are re- 

quested to note that our white lead is 

now packed in steel kegs, dark gun- 
metal finish, instead of oak kegs as 
heretofore. The Dutch Boy Painter 
trade mark is on the side of these new 
kegs, as of the old, and is your guaranty 


that you are getting our pure white lead. 


The Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. Q is free to anyone 
contempiating painting or decorating of any kind. Address 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 



























This is the only strictly automatic Morris Chair made—and by far the most comfort- 
able chair to be had. Its back moves with your back—stops just where you desire 
and a// without even pressing a button or setting a ratchet. 

‘he foot-rest pulls out and sets in any pos sition you want, or can 
be pushed up into the seat entirely out of sight. Some styles have 
a magazine rack or book shelves on the side- others have a secret 
box for concealing small articles. 


The Kelly Automatic Morris Chair 


is as beautiful as it is comfortable and handy. It’smade of the best 
quarter-sawed oak, thoroughly seasoned, and is upholstered in 
genuine leather. We can supply any style in any finish. 

But you'll have to see the chair to really appreciate it. We want to 
let you try a Kelly chair right there in your own home, absolutely free. 


As we have over sixty different styles, write for our free catalog and 
send us the name of your furniture dealer. With the catalog we will 
send you a coupon which will authorize your dealer to let you have 
any Kelly Chair you want absolutely free, for five days’ trial. But write 
today, as we can offer you bargains now that we cannot offer you later, 


J. A. KELLY & BROS., Box 13, CLINTON, IOWA 








An absolutely satisfac- 
tory time recorder for 


i every field 
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| No amount of pounding or jarring can affect the record- 
+ } ing of accurate time, for the Chronograph contains no clock 
} works to get out of order. It is electrically operated, a mas- 
ter clock contr¢ ing the current, and any number in a sys 
tem, “one or 100,’ are kept in agreement and record the same 

time “to-the-minute , 
The CARD TIME RECORDER model registers employes 








IN-AND- f 


; =“ OUT, giving an absolutely accurate RECORD for the PAYROLL. py — 
| f Every employe keeps his own time, and the originai record saves any p oan. 
Se; k dispute. Simple and easy in operation. The employe drops his card 
{ | in the funnel, pulls a lever—that is all—and a clear indelible STROMBERG 
‘PSFFS| record is made. AN EMPLOYE CAN NOT STOP I pv ELECTRIC 
i IT IS ADAPTABLE TO ANY COST SYSTEM. It enables YoU MFG.CO. 
j to POSITIVELY KNOW your LABOR COST. The employe can- 
> not beat it. Simple and rapid in operation ‘ 114 North Jefferson St. 
The general office Chronograph saves worry and avoids ya Chicago, Illinois 
q 





disputes and delays Its use shows the exact time “ Please send information ab 
of the receipt and transmission on every letter, vA tie tention . 2 . 
telegram. order or document through the depart c 


ments in an office. a 

The price of the Chronograph will at- LI CO Em , ’ 
tract you, and for a system, the saving 
will surnr'se vou Ps © Fact 1 

STROMBERG ELECTRIC MFG. CO a 
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114 North Jefferson St. _ Chicago, Ill. vp Gene 
Boston Sales Office, 100 Boylston St 


— et deal, Mell 
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until our 


WE wait 


grapes have fully 
ripened on the vines. 
We insist upon the best 
of all the Concords 
grown in the famous 


Chautauqua Grape Belt. 

The grapes used for 
Welch’s are inspected before 
they are received, washed 
before they are stemmed, 
and stemmed before they are 
pressed. No water is added. 

We sterilize and store the 
juice in new bottles within a 
few hours after the grapes 
are gathered. 

In this way we get, with- 
out adulterants or preserva- 
tives, the flavor, freshness and 
richness which distinguish 
Welch’s. Grape Juice from 
all other brands. 


Welchs 


Grape 
Juice 


is the choice of the careful 
housewife, the thoughtful 
mother and the _ discrimi- 
nating hostess, for serving at 
meal time or between meals 
as a beverage or in the form 
of a dainty dessert or an un- 
fermented punch. 


F your dealer doesn’t 
send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, express 
prepaid East of Omaha. Booklet of forty 
delicious ways of using Welch’s Grape Juice, 
free. Sample 3-0z. bottle by mail 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield,N. Y. 





keep Welch’s, | 





VERTISEMENT PLEASE TION COLLIER’S 


Mr. de Morgan, like the honest and care- 
| less gentleman he is, laid down his whole 
| hand on his first lead. They were good 
ecards. There was the humor which de- 
pends far less on written words than on 
the smile in the eyes of the writer. Good 
humor, one might almost call it. Fresh 
and unforeed, it lay like sunlight on every 
page. There was the all-enfolding toler- 
ance of a man who has lived a long life 
cleanly, kindly, and unhurriedly, and 
learned, meantime, that all men can not 
live alike. And there was a whimsically 
audacious familiarity with our English 
speech which only a master of it could 
have ventured safely. 

It was generous to be so frank, but was 
it provident ? Mr. de Morgan’s latest novel 
wakens no new sensations to deck out with 
adjectives. One can only say that it is 
delightful, as “Somehow Good” was. “Some- 
how Good” was as delightful as ‘“Alice- 
for-Short,” and “Alice” as “Joseph Vance.” 
He who has not read them all has . 
a great deal of easily gained ple asure. (“It 


Never Can Happen “Again,’ by W illiam 
de Morgan. Henry Holt & Company, New 
York. $1.75.) 


e+ + + 


If Phidias Came to 
New York 


R. RAYMOND DUNCAN, who 

insists on wearing Greek clothes 

and going with bare legs, head, 

and arms in the middle of a 
New York winter, is, I suppose, what you 
would call a perfectly logical man. And 
in a civilization composed in great part 
of paradoxes and illogical things, the log- 
ical man is rather terrifying. 

People who order their lives on the 
theory that the first shall be last and the 
last first, and that one gains everything 
by losing everything, know that they may 
well be humble in judging a derby hat. 
The derby hat is ugly and uncomfortable. 
It stops the circulation and makes people 
bald. Yet the average man, accepting 
humbly things so much more tremendous 
and illogical, humbly accepts the derby 
hat. Mr. Dunean refuses it. He doesn’t 
get bald. His hair grows until it flops 
on his shoulders, black in the middle where 
the part is, and rather brownish toward 
the ends where it is bleached by sun and 
rain. 

The average man admits in his quieter 
moments that a skyscraper is a_ rather 
absurd thing. It doesn’t seem to be one 
of the eternal verities. It is easy to im 
agine a civilization in which the = sky- 
scraper will seem barbarous and archaic. 
It is hard to imagine a civilization in 
which a man and a woman and a child 
and a roof to cover them will ever seem 
arehaie or anything else than fundamental 
and eternal. Yet the average man promptly 
takes an office in the Mctropolitan Build 
ing and works day and night to get money 
to build more Metropolitan Buildings. They 
may be meaningless and yet somehow they 
are a part of his time, and his people’s 
1earts’ blood has gone into them. He 
doesn’t try, logically, to get away from 
them. He illogically accepts them. He 
can’t like them, but he loves them. 

Mr. Duncan doesn’t believe in sky- 
scrapers and he rejects them. He doesn’t 
believe in our modern eivilization or 
clothes that catch microbes and can’t be 
washed, and he rejects them too. And so 
when he and his Greek wife (Mr. Duncan 
started in California) came to New York 
to convert four million people in starched 
corsets, and derby hats to his 
ideas, the police arrested little Menalkas 
because he wore no stockings. He will 
talk to you about these things by the hour, 
in a very earnest, didactic tone of voice, 
emphasizing what he says by clenching the 
muscles of his wiry, bare arms, and now 
and then lifting a big toe. And he will 
illustrate his Greek exercises and go leap- 
ing and waving his arms about the room, 
with his short yellow silk chiton and his 
long lank hair bobbing up and down. And 
him do that on a gray winter day 
with the sullen roar of downtown New 


collars, 


to see 


York coming up from below is a very 
curious experience indeed. 


I had heard a good deal of Mr. Duncan’s 
more or less ulterior motives, but I must 
went through this pe 
vraceful and rhythmic 
rather bravely pa 


confess that as he 
formance—so 1 rally 


and absurd—he became 


thetic than self-seeking. For it was really 
well done, and done as it only could be 
dore by a man who believed in what he 
is doing. If the W inged Vietory or the 


horsemen on the Parthenon frieze should 
to New York to-morrow they would 
an Irish policeman or some 
society for the prevention of something 
or other just as poor little Menalkas was 
| arrested every time they took him out 
for a walk A. = 
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come 
be arrested by 














How they shone—those old folks— 
at a function or reception— 

But oh! what they missed 

in their lack of all 

conception of a food so good as 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The Soda Cracker that makes 
our days the best of days, 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The expense of doing business is a mighty practical fact with 


every business man. 
profit. If you are 
“Built 

for 
Business” 


The saving in expenses means an increase of 

‘trucking,’ carrying, or delivering goods 
with horses, then your horses 
are eating your money. 

No matter how few, nor 
how many horses you employ, 
you are paying more for their 

service than you should. 

It takes more rigs, more 

employees and supplies, 
to handle the 
same amount 
of business 
with horses 
than with the 
Rapid Commercial 
Power Wagen. 


Ask Morrow of 
Atlanta about 
the ‘*Rapid.”’ 
Recently he 
bought two more. 





a 


Commercial 
Power Wagons 


do the work of several horse 





Not only will a “Rapid” 
drivers, but it will also do it quicker, more economically, and in a more up-to- 


and wagon outfits and 


date manner. Let us prove this to you. Tell us your business, how many d« 
livery trucks, wagons and horses you now employ and we will give you the facts 
and figures showing how the “Rapid” will save you money. Write us today. 


RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO., 123 Rapid St., Pontiac, Mich. 
NOTE: > = os t-Seeiny ( ars of all styles and sizes. also ong ar ang 


ols, Fire Department Cars and Heavy Duty 
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Madam, You Need Never 
Sweep Nor Dust Again 


A Free Demonstration 


of the Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner in your 
own home will convince you that it will 
do the work ten times quicker, ten times 
easier and ten times better. 

Rugs and carpets are cleaned on the 
floor, and the furniture is not disturbed. 

Think what it will mean to you—day 
after day—year after year—to have your 
entire home spotlessly clean and sweet, 
purged of the disease germs that swarm in 
the dust—germs of consumption, pneumo- 
nia and diphtheria. Not just twice a year, 
but every day—ad/ the time. 

And it is so easy to clean house with the 
Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner. The drudgery 
and confusion are all gone. There is not 
enough labor left to tire a child. 

And I am willing to prove all this to 
you at my own expense. I will send you 
a cleaner for a free demonstration in your 
home, no matter where you live. You 
may use it and test it severely. It will 
speak for itself. 

I am not afraid to send the Duntley 
Pneumatic Cleaner a thousand miles away 
and let it tell its own story. 

I am willing to do even more. I will 
rent you a Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner by 
the month—for as many monthsas you de- 
sire—and when you have decided to buy it 
outright, all rentals you may have paid will 
be deducted from the purchase price. 

I gladly make this offer, because I snow 
the machine is reliable and durable, and 
that the people who use it on the Rental- 
Investment basis will wish to ow it, for the 
longer they use it the more they will like it. 

Five sizes of electrical Cleaners: $49.50, 
$65, $95, $115, $125. Cost to operate 
less than 3c an_ hour. Hand - power 
machine, $35. 

Fill out the coupon below, and let me 
send you our booklet on scientific house- 
cleaning. 


A Business of Your Own with 


Duntley 


Pneumatic Cleaners 
On the Pay-from-Profit Plan 


To those who wish to earn $5 a day and 
upwards, by cleaning for others and taking 
orders for Duntley Cleaners, we offer a 
fine and permanent arrangement. It en- 
ables you to engage in a most profitable 
business of your own. 

By this plan you have three separate ways 
of making money easily and quickly—by 
cleaning for profit—by renting—and_ by 
selling Duntley Cleaners to those who will 
want to buy after you have dene work 
for them. 

To prove what you can do, we send you 
the machine, instruct you in its use, ad- 
vertise you and put you in business. Be- 
fore you invest a cent you get the free use 
of the machitie and actual/y begin making 
money. 

You therefore take no possible risk. 

Fill in the coupon below —right now, 
before you forget—and let me tell you all 
about it. : 


J. W. Duntley, Pres., 402 Harvester Bldg. , Chicago 


Cut on this line and mail coupon at once 


Duntley Mfg. Co., 402 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 


Send me catalog of Duntley I’neumatic Cleaners 
for. household pay-from-profit 
plan 


Name 
Address 
Town... 


County S 


Mark X before the use in 
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Make- Believe 


(Continued from page 15) 


The Man 


I saw that to the beautiful lady my ex- 
planation carried no meaning whatsoever, 
but before I could explain the young man 
with whom she had come on board walked 
toward us. 

Neither did he appear to find in her 
talking to a stranger anything embar- 
rassing. He halted and smiled. His smile 
was pleasant, but entirely vague. In the 
few minutes I was with him, I learned that 
it was no sign that he was secretly pleased. 
It was merely his expression. It was as 
though a photographer had said: “Smile, 
please,” and he had smiled. 

When he joined us, out of deference to 
the young lady I raised my hat, but the 
youth did not seem to think that outward 
show of respect was necessary, and kept 
his hands in his pockets. Neither did he 
cease smoking. 


H IS first remark to the lovely lady 
somewhat startled me. 

“Have you got a brass bed in your 
room?” he asked. The beautiful lady said 
she had. 

“So’ve I,” said the young man. “They 
do you rather well, don’t they? And it’s 
only three dollars. How much is that?” 

“Four times three would be_ twelve,” 
said the lady. “Twelve shillings.” 

The young man was smoking a cigar- 
ette in a long amber cigarette-holder. I 
never had seen one so long. He examined 
the ‘end of his cigarette-holder, and, ap- 
parently surprised and relieved at finding 
a cigarette there, again smiled contentedly. 

The lovely lady pointed at the marble 
shaft rising above Madison Square. 

“That is the tallest skyscraper,’ she 
said, “in New York.” I had just informed 
her of that fact. The young man smiled 
as though he were being introduced to the 
building, but exhibited no interest. 

“Ts it?” he remarked. His tone seemed 
to show that had she said, “That is a rab 
bit,” he would have been equally gratified. 

“Some day,” he stated, with the same 
startling abruptness with which he had 
made his first remark, “our warships will 
lift the roofs off those skyscrapers.” 

The remark struck me in the wrong 
place. It was unnecessary. Already I 
resented the manner of the young man 
toward the lovely lady. It seemed to me 
lacking in courtesy. He knew her, and 
vet treated her with no deference, while 
I, a stranger, felt so grateful to her for 
being what I knew one with such a face 
must be, that I could have knelt at her 
feet. So I rather resented the remark. 

“If the warships you send over here,” 
I said, doubtfully, “aren’t more success 
ful in lifting things than your yachts, 
you'd better keep them at home and save 
coal!” 

Seldom have I made so long a speech or 
so rude a speech, and as soon as I had 
spoken, on account of the lovely lady, I 
was sorry. 

But after a pause of half a second she 
laughed delightedly. 

“T see,” she cried, as though it were a 
sort of a game. “He means Lipton! We 
can’t lift the cup, we can’t lift the roofs. 
Don’t you see, Stumps!” she urged. 

N SPITE of my rude remark, the young 

man she called Stumps had continued to 
smile happily. Now his expression changed 
to one of discomfort and utter gloom, and 
then broke out into a radiant smile. 

“T say!” he cried. “That’s awfully 
good: ‘If your warships aren’t any bet 
ter at lifting things—’ Oh, I say, really,” 
he protested, “that’s awfully good.” He 
seemed to be afraid I would not appre 
ciate the rare excellence of my speech. 
“You know, really,’ he pleaded, “it is 
awfully good!” 

We were interrupted by the sudden ap 
pearance, in opposite directions, of Kinney 
and the young man with the real hat-band. 


Joth were excited and disturbed. At the 
sight of the young man, Stumps turned 
appealingly to the golden-rod girl. He 


groaned aloud, and his expression was that 
of a boy who had been caught playing 
truant. 

“Oh, Lord!” he exclaimed, “‘what’s he 
huffy about now? He told me I could 
come on deck as soon as we started.” 

The girl turned upon me a sweet and 
lovely smile and nodded. Then, with 
Stumps at her side, she moved to meet 
the young man. When he saw them com 
ing he halted, and, when they joined him, 
began talking earnestly, almost angrily. 
As he did so, much to my bewilderment, 
he glared at me. At the same moment 
Kinney grabbed me by the arm. 


“Come below!” he commanded. His tone 


was hoarse and thrilling with excitement. 


ventures,” he whispered, “have 
beg 


(Concluded next week) 





This Engine Will Run 


Clamps to Any aay 7 th A ti ! 
rer oo =I The AAFCIC. 
IT’S RUNNING IN LABRADOR RIGHT NOW! 


This non-freezing engine meets the widespread de- 
mand for cheap portable power in WINTER. Runs 
at 50 degrees below zero or 100 in the shade with 
equal ease and power! It’sa NEW INVENTION, 
yet so far has its fame extended that already it is in use 
in Labrador, in South Africa and other distant lands. 


A Complete and Perfect Power Plant 
No Belts! No Shafts! © No Anchor Posts! No Towers! 


The engine is different from anything ever known. An air- 
cooled engine of the most highly-perfected design, without fans 
or cooling attachments. Complete in itself, requiring no special 
platform, no belts, no arms, no shafts, no anchor posts, no pump 
jacks, no towers. eady to run inside of 15 minutes after 
delivery! Tank holds a full day’s supply of gasoline. Starts or 
stops instantly and needs no attention while running. 


Free Book Tells All About the Wonderful 











FULLER & JOHNSON 


Farm Pump Engine 


Pumps 800 to 1,000 Gallons Per Hour! 


This engine is absolutely supreme among engines designed for 
pumping. It fits any standard pump. Works in any well. 


Cannot Freeze or Overheat Provides an abundance of pure, fresh water for stock or 


domestic water supply systems. 


Just the Thing for a Little Workshop—Runs All Sorts of Light Machinery 


The engine has a 4-inch pulley for running hand-power machinery. 
It can be quickly detached from pump and carried wherever needed. 


Fuller & Johnson High-Power Engines 


These mighty engines are the supreme achievement 
in gasoline engineering. Built in sizes from 3 to 18 
H. P. inclusive—for stationary or portable work. 
“Open Water Jacket’’ty pe,non-freezing and trouble- 
proof. Most easily managed engines in the world! 


How to Get a Fuller & Johnson Engine 
Fill out and mail the coupon forFree Engine Bouk and name 
of nearest Fuller & Johnson Engine Dealer. DO IT NOW! A 
DEALERS—Write for the Agency! Only one dealer Name 


appointed in a town, Act quickly, or you will miss a 
great opportunity. Address at once— (29) Town 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. Rae 
Retebliched 00. 66? Mides Ave, Maden, @e. Lee. 2 








‘THIS BRINGS THE CATALOG 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
647 Ridge Ave., Madison, Wis. 


Farm Pump Horizontal 
Engine Book— - Engine Book— CT] 


(Check the book you want.) 
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Just say: Mr. Herman, send me a 
\ 


D> (GEE 


Kes 


I want you to try out this practical, scientific razor 
sharpener in your own hands, to your ow satisfaction, 
without any expense whatever to you. 

My certainty about the ‘"KEENOH" {fs absolute 

1 know that no man who shaves (with any kind of 
razor) can put “KEENOH" to the test, even once, and 
consent ever again to be without it. 

Of the 100,000 “KEENOHS" I propose to send out 
at my own expense, free of charge. I am serenely sure 
that 99 9-10 per cent will be sold. 


ee 


It isn't an altruistic faith in human nature that 
prompts me, but the moral certainty that every man 
who finds that in sixty seconds’ time (every da¥) he can secure the finest edge he ever shaved with 
is simply bound to own a “KEENOH,"” and would pay twice or thrice the price if he had to. 





If I prove to him every day for ten‘days that his razor will never again, as long as he lives, be 
dull—and I will do so as surely as.éach day rolls around—no power on earth can persuade him to 
give up his "KEENOH.” 

The “KEENOH" is the only sharpener on earth efficient with safety and old style razors. It will 
sharpen one safety blade a thousand times—till it wears away to nothing. It is so absolute in its 
action that you cannot fail—you could not secure a poor edge if 
you would. That's why the money it will cost me to send 
out 100,000 "KEE NOHS" is not risked but simply 
invested. Just write me. using the coupon 
and giving the name and address 
of your hardware 













jewelry, drug 
or cutlery 
dealer 


The ‘‘KEENOH’’ COMPANY, S. J. Herman, Vice-Pres. 
25 W. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Send me a ‘““KEENOH” Automatic Razor Sharpener for ten days’ free trial. 
through my dealer named below, to whom, if satisfactory, I will pay $3.50. 


\ Dealer's Name 
Dealer's Address 
My Name......... 


My Address 
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-—— DON’T MISS IT —— 


New York's Leading 
F ashion Catalogue 


a — _ 


NEW YORKS LEADING # SHIN CATAL OCUE || 





Write for FREE ibis TO-DAY 


HIS 160-Page Book is the most 

Complete and Authoritative Pub- 

lication on New York Styles for 
Spring and Summer, 1910. 


New York’s Leading 
Fashion Catalogue 


faithfully illustrates and fully describes 
everything to wear for 


Women, Misses, Girls, Boys and Babies. 


Tag Made $ BOO ,. $4 500 


Also Dresses — Skirts — Coats — Under- 
wear—Hats (Trimmed and Untrimmed) 
—Millinery— Hosiery—Shoes—Gloves— 
Handkerchiefs — Laces and Embroid- 
eries—Neckwear—Jewelry, etc., etc., 


At Money-Saving Prices 


The lowest ever quoted for reliable merchandise 





With this book before you, you will be sure 
to know what the correct and latest New York 
Styles are 

You will be able to intelligently make com- 
parisons as regards QUALITY and PRICES— 

You will find a broad and liberal business 
policy back of each transaction, protecting the 
customer always—affording you the same shop- 
ping pleasure, safety and satisfaction as if you 
visited us personally. 


-———— FURTHERMORE 


We Prepay Postage or Expressage to any 
part of the United States and Guarantee 
Satisfaction or Refund Money. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK——-— 


To receive full value for your money you 
cannot afford to without a copy of this 
valuable Fashion Book and Shopping Guide. 


A Copy is FREE. Write TO-DAY. 


Address Dept. C.L 


| SIXTH JAVII"T020" STREET, f NEW YORK. 
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Out of the Night 


(Continued from page 17/ 


packed on the afternoon before Austin’s 
departure. All through the dreary mock- 
ery of the process he had withstood his 
friend’s appeal, his stern face set, his 
heavy heart full of a despairing stubborn- 
Now, being alone at last, he groped 
his way about the premises to fix them in 
his memory, then sank into his chair be- 
side the window. 

He heard a knock at the door and sum- 
moned the stranger to enter, then rose 
with a gasp of dismay. Marmion Moore 
was greeting him with sweet, yet hesitat- 
ing effusiveness. 

“T—I thought you were not coming back 
until next week,” he stammered. 

“We changed our plans.” She searched 
his face as best she could in the shaded 
light, a strange, anxious expression upon 
her own. “Your letter surprised me.” 

“The doctor’s orders,” he said carelessly. 
“They say I have broken down.” 

“IT know! I know what caused it!” she 
panted. ‘You never recovered from that 
accident. You did not tell me the truth. 
T have always felt you were hiding some- 
thing from me. Why? Oh, why?” 
“Nonsense!” He undertook to laugh, but 
failed in a ghastly manner. “I’ve been work- 
ing too hard. Now I’m paying the penalty.” 

“How long will you be gone?” she 
queried. 

“Oh, T haven’t decided. A long time, 
however,” he replied, in a tone that be- 
wildered her. “It is the first vacation I 
ever had; I want to make the most of it.” 

“You—were going away without saying 
good-by to—your old friends?” Her lips 
were white, and her brave attempt to smile 
would have told him the truth had he 
seen it, but he had only her tone to go by, 
so he answered indifferently: 

“All my arrangements were made, I 
couldn’t wait.” 

“You are offended with me,” said Miss 
Moore after a paus». “How have I hurt 
you? What is it; please? I—I have been 
too forward, perhaps?” 


ness. 


E E DARED not trust himself to an- 
swer, and when he made no sign she 
went on painfully: 

“Tam sorry. I did not want to seem 
bold. I owe you so much; we were such 
good friends—” In spite of her efforts her 
voice showed her suffering. 

The man felt his lonely heart swell with 
the wild impulse to tell her all, to voice 
his love in one breathless torrent of words 
that would undeceive her. The strain of 
repression lent him added bruskness when 
he strove to explain, and it left her sorely 
hurt. His cold indifference filled her with 
a sense of betrayal and checked the im- 
pulsive yearning in her breast. She had 
battled long with herself before coming 
and now repented of her rashness, for it 
was plain he did not need her, as she had 


hoped, as she had dreamed of nights. This 
certainty left her sick and wounded, so she 


bade him adieu when the occasion came, 
and with aching throat went blindly out 
and down the stairs. 

The instant she was gone Austin leaped 
to his feet, the agony of death upon his 
features. Breathlessly he began to count: 

“One! Two! Three!-— 

He felt himself smothering, and with 
one sweep of his hand ripped the collar 
from his throat. 

“Five! Six! Seven!—” 

He was battling like a drewning man, 
for, in truth, the very breath of his life 
was leaving him. A drumming came into 
his ears. He felt that he must call out to 
her before it was too late. He was count- 
ing aloud now, his voice like the moan of 
a man on the rack. 


“Nine! Ten!” 
A frenzy to voice his sufferings swept 
over him, but he held himself. Only a 


moment more and she would be gone; her 
life would be spared this dark shadow, and 
she would never know. 


OWARD the last he was reeling, but 
he continued to toll the seconds with 
the monotonous regularity of a timepiece, 
his every power centered on the process. 
The idea came to him that he was count- 
ing his own flickering pulse-throbs for the 


last time. With a tremendous effort of 
will he smoothed his face and felt his way 
to the open window, for by now she must 
be entering the landau. A moment later 


and she would turn to waft him her last 
adieu. Her last! God! How the seconds 
lagged! That infernal thumping in his ears 
had drowned the noises from the street 


below. He felt that for all time the tor- 


ture of this moment would live with him. 

Then he smiled! He smiled blindly out 
into the glaring sunlight, and bowed! And 
bowed and smiled again, clinging to the 
window-casing to support himself. By now 
she must have reached the corner. He freed 
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An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


Commonsense and Life Insurance 








O keep young is 


about it. 























something we all want to do. 


\ZAnd it’s mostly brought about by not thinking 
You can’t keep young if you are al- 
ways dwelling on those terrible things that may 
happen when you're young no longer. 
why some people save.\ZSaving is fine, excellent, 


That’s 


provided you can find out in advance that you are going to live 
long enough to make the saving worth the stinting.\ZIt’s a mean 
thing after you've done without your tobacco for a week, to hike 
into the sweet eternal.\Z What's to be done about it anyhow? 


Easy! 


A life insurance policy means saving plus. 


No nisk of 


falling into the long sleep with $14.75 at the bank.\Z Not only 
is your life insured, but you are insured agaihst your own incli- 
nation to shake the baby’s bank, when you see a “sure thing.” 
\Z Insure yourself and be assured. \Z Don’t let the wife and the 
kiddies run the risk of having not only lack of syrup, but actually 
no cakes at all.\/ It simply means that you deposit a part of 
your savings with an insurance company instead of a bank. 
\Z The bank simply pays you back what you put in; but the 


insurance company may pay much more. 


is as strong as the Equitable. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 


No bank in the world 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Strongest in 


the World’’ 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them 


Paul Morton, President 


120 Broadway, New York City 





AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then a not 


man—or woman—to us, to represent us there ? 


recommend some g 


reat 


opportunities today in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 











Write for this Book) | 
Its Free 





Hon. Leslie M. Shaw 


(Former Secretary of the United 
States Treasury.) 


The First Mortgage 
Guarantee & Trust Company 
Dept. C, 927-929 Chestnut St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DIVIDES 
SUBTRACTS 


ste OM tometer 22:2) er. 


ptometér.sss2) 
What would it be worth to you 


to verify 
your post- 
ings daily 
in a few 
minutes ? 
To extend 
all outgo- 
ing and 

' check all 
incoming bills? 

Figure simple and chain discount in 
1-6 the time ? 

Figure inventory in 1-3thetime? Your 
records show what it is costing you. Just 
suppose you could put 2-3 of such cost to 
your gain account. The Comptometer 
will do all this for you. 

A trial will convince you that the 
Comptometer is the best dividend payer 
you ever saw. 

It does not take many minutes saved 
or errors prevented in a week to make the 
Comptometer a profitable investment. 

We would like to tell 
space won’t permit. 

Let us send you a book about it, free? 
Or, let us send you a Comptometer on frce 
trial, prepaid, U. S. or Canada? 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 No. Paulina St., 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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You will be satisfied with the products of 


Burpee’s «Seeds that Grow” 


Shall we mail you our New Complete Catalog? 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Building, Philadelphia. 



























points make easy \ 
Perfect writing. Elastic— not 


brittle. Don’t balk or splatter. 


“SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 
A atyle for every purpose. Sample card 
of 12, all different, for 6 cents postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, N.Y. 





FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY & 


And Squabs. Tells how to start in small 
and grow big. Describes largest pure-bred 
Poultry Farm in the wor:dand gives a great - 
mass of useful information about poultry. 

Lowest prices on fowls,eggs, incubators and 
brooders. Mailed for 4c. F, Foy,Box 24, Des Moines, lowa 


H h The QUEEN 
atc ability the grestett re 
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cor of 
big hatches last season. Liberal free trial. au ow ye 












Freight paid. 5S year guaranty. Send for FREE book. 
ickstrum, Queen Incubator Man, Box 56, Lincoln, Neb 





ALLEN’S FOOT- EASE 


This signature For FREE Trial Pack- 


age, also Free Sample 


of FOOT EASE  San- 

rhe antiseptic powder to Shake into your Shoes. for itary )RN ark a 

Tired, Aching Feet. Always use it for Breaking gt Pr new invention. address, 
Al 8S. 


shoe In @ Pinch, ust len’s Foot-Ease Sold 


everywhere, 25cents. Do not accept a substitute. 


ALLEN OLMSTED, 


on every box. Le Roy, N. Y. 
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UNDAUNTED by SNOWS that 
TIED UP the RAILROAD 





at the 


North Pole 


Lieut. Peary in 1892 


**My pictures were ‘all taken with a Kodak’ and 
I regard the Kodak as responsible for my having 
obtained a series of pictures which in quality and 
quantity exceed any that have been brought back 
from Greenland and the Smith Sound region.”’ 














4 cylinders, 20 H. P. € 
Bosch magneto $750 : 
E: Sliding gears F. 0. B, Detroit 


ad e \y S :: On December 27, railroad trains all over the country mobile type and size had ever been called upon 
\ v ‘ \ i were running six to twelve hours late; in fact, to perform, 


scores of powerful locomotives were hopelessly Notwithstanding ten days of this severe abuse, every 


* 











KODAK 





i stalled in huge snowdrifts. one of the cars arrived in New York fine and fit— $ 
i The weather was zero; the indications, which were running smoothly, sweetly and silently—and [9 
H later borne out, were for degrees below zero. ready to start immediately on the return, over a 
i The country was struggling with the heaviest the same snow bound route. « 
e \ snow fall of the winter. As we have said, the trip was an object lesson. e 
HH In spite of these conditions, we started three Hup- It has emphasized once more the Hupmobile’s long 
ommani er ead rg in HH mobile cars, December 27, on a thousand mile established right to travel side by side with cars 
tM run, from Detroit to New York. of the highest price and class. 
" We planned the trip merely as > object a It has proved, if proof vee Eee after the car’s 
. soft s s ses . HH to demonstrate to the motor-buying public the distinguished records in the year’s severest con- 
“Being satisfied since my first expedition in " Hupmobile’s ability to travel under conditions tests—that the Hupmobile af bop dodent and fine 
: i in which the largest and costliest cars would be as the staunchest big car built. 
1891 that the Eastman cameras and films were Ht helpless. ios a sc : And every Hupmobile is ee. of oe same per- 

i ¢ i The three cars arrived at the Grand Central Palace formance, for the New York-Detroit cars were 
best suited for this class of work, I have used both Automobile Show in New York, January 6. not only stock cars but had already been driven 
exclusively in all of my Arctic expeditions since, They had fought for practically every inch of prog- thousands of miles, 

i " M ress throughout the thousand miles. If there is a Hupmobile dealer in your locality, see 
and it is to this that I attribute the fact that I have They had dropped through drifts into deep ditches ; this wonderful car. . ma 
P @ P ° they had plowed through snowtwotofivefeetdeep. At least write for the literature, for it would be unw: 
brought back a series of photographs which in quanti- They had been qubjocted toa teak of titanic propor- indeed to buy a car without first having learned 
i : : s—a task the like of which no car of Hup- all you can about the Hupmobile. 
| ty and quality probably exceed any other series waaews toe F 
y q y P i y y A 99 H HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Dept. T, DETROIT, MICH. 
) of photographs obtained from the Arctic regions. i Licensed under Selden Patent - 4 
HY 4 n Of roan Ne eT er bee ae = ir ad 
| ape 2 ew 
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ater chosen. The photographic success of Com- NEW AMERICANIZED ENC ( () IA 
ne mander Peary’s expedition is fully demon- At the Most Tremendous Price Reduction 

all strated by the pictures—all of them from i | Ever Known in the World of Books 
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. historic narrative now running in HAMP- | 
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© bal 2 een sl $1.00 SECURES THE SET—Sent FREE for Examination 





free? y The King of All Encyclopedias at Prices Never Before Approached 
1 frve “Don’t Be Downhearted, Dad, . a 
have always meant to get an ENCYCLOPEDIA—Every intelligent man does. NOW IS THE TIME. 
Il Your Income Won't Stop ! ” You Enrich your mind, adorn your home, delight your family with this magnificent work. . 
ago, il. ® 1 We have a few sets on hand in half morocco binding, as the remainder 
ey The Chance of a Life Time of the most enormous Christmas trade we have ever known. These are 


HOSE are the cheering words that ring in 
the ear of the man who is laid up but 
insured against accident or illness by the 

Empire State Surety Company. 

Freed from worry about money matters, he 
will soon be on his feet again because he has 
nothing to think about but getting well. 


marked by slight imperfections—an occasional volume a little rubbed or discolored—so trivial that if we sent 
them to you as brand new sets you would probably never know the difference. Our rigid system of inspection, 
however, will not pass them as absolutely perfect, and rather than rebind them we offer these few sets at about 
half the regular price to the first applicants. They will vanish like magic—order AT ONCE if you wish to 
secure the most wonderful book bargain of this generation. 

° is the most authoritative, comprehensive, and up to date Encyclope- 
This World-Famous Wor dia in the world. The most brilliant scholars of Europe and America 
are enrolled as its contributors. Its treasures are inexhaustible. It includes every phase of human 









c.w 








Hi i ai ¢ knowledge, discovery, experience and belief. It covers all epochs of literature, all forms of govern- Q 
ave you such protection against hard luck? ment, all systems of religion. All gallant deeds and stirring scenes, all victories of brain or brawn, Jn$ 
You can’t afford not to have it when this all marvels of science and invention, all the glorious achievements that have made history The 
j <i i luminous and civilization possible are found in the 10,000 teeming pages of these splendid 
reat company has just the kind of insurance I lovers 


: 0) ‘ ‘an Y ‘ it? 
Policy you need—low in cost, but providing a volumes. Can YOU afford to do without i 


Sure and ample income when you want it most. 


=> Society 
° . Yothing is required in advance. You ce) 
$1.00 Secures Possession of the Entire Set Miiifor thc ions, you cet inom. Se 5G Sth vee 
You can’t tell how soon you will need help 


you examine them. Then when you are convinced that they are the greatest book bargain of 





























- . , . aes i . Please send me for 
. recent years, YOU FORWARD $1.00 to open your contract and $2.00 monthly thereafter until ¢ 
= this. It may be to-morrow. It may be you pay $39.00. The regular price of these beautiful half morocco sets is $75.00. S in ee, 
“day. . . But—if you use the attached coupon for your + Seu Americent ‘ed 
} 3 zed 
= Theref . , No Charge for Examination sjpivcsion—not's cont ts required until you” Encyclopedia io halt 
” +herefore, think seriously now, this very have examined the books, and seen for yourself the excellence of this offer. Mail the merece Wading at your SPE- 
rT minute, about getting prepared for an emers coupon at once. The New Americanized Encyclopedia e . phenome an veten, even cS CIAL PRICE of $39.00. If the 
rd vrhic : 15 da & BWwee g reduction (for sets o c » or discolo o i ” tor - . 
Becta d + gency which may stop your earning power. nt yeovere Mus ok Seas aw eetiae Caer bavicla du Qa devas AbaEE GAeGO a untsmiinaninnes 
test ~ Sit — down now and write for our booklet, “How to Insure diene be one ure NO OBLIG ATION RESTS ON You. WE PAY ALL TRANS o” $1.00 in ah Wha 6 jays after re 
. your Income,” whi s 5 : pt PORTATION CHARGES y YO ( ASE, RE celpt of books and $2.00 per montt 
y price. »”’ which gives full information about our policies. THE BOOKS AT OUR EXPENSE i > eka ' & therenfer for 19 mor ths It! the bo - 
In, Neb E e If Y * the books you will have immediate possession thereo satisfactory am to no 
——_ ou IKE You can then pay just $1.00 and the balance a litth pr yand hold them subject to your order 
ee mpire State Surety Comp ay Sere 
umm pl eane * At these phenomenal prices the remaining sets 
San 84 William Street, New York Do Not Delay will simply melt away. WRITE TO-DAY. Re Na 
D. 7 * * . member! Norisk! No obligation! You purchase only if satisfied 
ress, Offices in all important cities 156 Fifth Avenue 
> THE BOOKLOVERS SOCIETY ew york city 
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SOUPS, ENTREES AND DESSERTS 


are made Rich and 
Delicious, when 


BORDEN’ 
PEERLESS 


BRAND EVAPORATED 
MILK 


is used in preparing 
them. 


Try it, and see the 
* difference.” 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK 
COMPANY 


“Leaders of Quality” 


Est. 1867 














“Dictionary of Thoughts” 


How often have you wanted a thought on some 
subject? Every line an inspiration. A book that 
holds 16,000 of the greatest of human Thoughts, 
from the minds of 1,775 of 
the world’s greatest Think- 
ers (ancient and modern) 
on over 1,000 subjects. 
When you want a 
thought on any sub- 
ject, look for it just 
as you would for a 
word in the Dictionary. 
If you want to find 
the thoughts of any 
particular author, the 
Authors’ Reference In- 
dex gives the pages. 
Highly recommended by 
Teachers, Lawyers, Min- 
isters, Statesmen, and 
everybody who writes or 
speaks. You will consult 
it more often than a dic- 
tionary of words. 
In reality a five dollar book, but we sell it: Half 
Morocco, $2.90; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $3.75, 
postpaid. Sample pages sent free on request. 


H f A y 
F. B. Dickerson Co. ™ {sfavette Avenue 
The best high-class proposition for agents printed. 
Terms liberal 


























A Happy 
arriage 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H 
Walling, A. M., M. D., which 
sensibly treats of the sexo- 
logical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
to advise son or daughter. 





Unequalled indorsement of the press, ministry, legal 
and medical professions. 
It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO.., 707 Perry Bldg., PHILA, PA. 
AND EARN 


LEARN A TRADE | aciesr waces 


You can quickly and economically learn 
Plumbing, Electrical Work, Bricklaying 
at our school and earn big pay. All 

instructions by actual work at the 
trade. Tools take place of books. 
Our schools are largest and best 
equipped and only ones graduating 
competent tradesmen. Expert prac- 
tical instructors. Easy payments. 
Graduates assisted to_ positions. 
Write me_persona!ly for FREE 
catalog. L. L. COOK, Director. 
COYNE NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS 
1720 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 


LEARN PLUMBING 


A trade that will make you independent for 
life. Hours Shorter—Pay Bigger—Demand 
Greater than any other trade. You need no 
previous experience. Our practical methods 
enable you in a few months to hold posi- 
tion as skilled plumber or conduct your own 
business. Catalog sent free : 
ST.LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 

4445 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 






















































Cards circulars, t k, news- 
paper. Press $5. Larger $18. Ro 
tary $60 Save money P 
SP YVOUR 25 ee 
rules sent Write factory f 


ress ¢ A rYPE, pape A 


pr talog 


LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 
YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 


by writing School Agency. 527-4] Park Row. N. Y 
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| one hand and waved it gaily, then with out- | 
flung arms he stumbled back into the room, 
the hot tears coursing down his cheeks. 
Marmion Moore halted upon the stairs 
and felt mechanically for her gold chate- 


laine. She recalled dropping it upon the 
center table as she went forward with 
hand outstretched to greet Austin, and 


turned back, then hesitated. But he was 
leaving to-morrow, he would not misap- 
prehend the meaning of her reappearance, 
she meditated, so, summoning her courage, 
she mounted the stairs quickly. 

The door was half ajar as she had left 
it in her confusion. Mustering a careless 
smile, she was about to knock, then 
paused. Austin was facing her in the 
middle of the room, beating time. He was 
counting aloud—but was that his voice? 
In the brief instant she had been gone he 
had changed astoundingly. Moreover, not- 
withstanding the fact that she stood plainly 
revealed, he made no sign of recognition, 
but merely counted on and on, with the 
voice of a dying man. She divined that 
something was sadly amiss, and wondered 
for an instant if he had lost his senses. 


NHE stood transfixed, half minded to 
h flee, vet held by ‘some pitying desire 
to help, then she saw him reach forward 
and grope his way uncertainly to the win 
dow. In his progress he stumbled against 
|} a chair; he had to feel for the casing. 
Then she knew. 

She found herself inside the room star- 
ing with wide, affrighted eyes at him, one 
hand pressed to her bosom to still its heav- 
ing. She saw him nodding toward the 
street below and saw his ghastly attempt 
to smile. She heard the breath sighing 
from his lungs and heard him muttering 
her name. Then he turned and lurehed 
past her, groping, groping for his chair. 
She cried out sharply, in a stricken voice: 

“Mr. Austin!” 

The man froze in his tracks, then swung 
his head slowly from side to side, as if 
listening. 

“What!” 


of a gun. 


The word came like the crack 
Then after a moment: “Mar 
mion!” He spoke her name as if to test 
his own hearing. It was the first time she 
had ever heard him use her given name. 

She slipped forward until within an 
arm’s-length of him, then stretched forth 
a wildly shaking hand and passed it be- 
fore his unwinking eyes as if she still dis- 
believed. Then he heard her moan. 

“Marmion!” he cried again. “My God, 
little girl—I—heard you go!” 








“Then this, this is the reason,” she said. 
*“Oh-h-h!” 

“What are vou doing here? Why did 
you come back?” he demanded brutally. 

“T forgot my— No! God sent me back!” 

There was a 
man strove to master himself, then he 
asked in the same harsh accents: 

“How long have you been here?” 

“Long enough to see—and to 
stand.” 

“Well, you know the truth at last. I 
have gone—blind.” The last word caused 
his lips to twitch. He knew from the 
sound that she was weeping bitterly. 

“Please don’t. I have used my eyes too 
much, that is all. It is—nothing.” 

“No! No! No!” she said brokenly. 
“Don’t you think I understand? Don’t 
you think I see it all now? But why— 
why didn’t you tell me?) Why?” 

When he did not answer she repeated: 
“God sent me back. I—lI was not meant 
to be so unhappy.” 


under 


USTIN felt himself shaken as if by a 
Lt panic. He eried hurriedly: , 

“You see, we have been such good friends, 
I knew it would distress you. I—wanted 
to spare you that! You were a good com 
rade to me; we were like chums. Yes, 
we were chums. No friend could have 
been dearer to me than you, Miss Moore. 
I never had a sister, you know. I—I 
thought of you that way, and I—” He 
was struggling desperately to save the girl, 
but his incoherent words died on his lips 
as he felt her come close and lay her cheek 
is arm. 
must not trv to deceive me any 
more,” she said gently: “I was here. 1] 
know the truth, and—TI want to be happy.’ 

Even then he stood dazed and disbeliey 
ing until she continued: 

“T know 
you.” 

“It is pitv!” he 
“You don’t mean it.” 
self closer to him and turned her teat 
| stained wistfully: 
“Tf your dear eves could have seen, they 


against 


“You 


that you love me, and—T love 


exclaimed 
But she drew het 


hoarsely. 





face up to his, saving 
| 
} would have told vou long ago 
“Oh, my love!” He was too we vk te 
resist longer Hi 
as thev enfolded her, but in his heart was 
a gladness that comes to but few men 
“And you without me, 
will you?” she questioned fearfully 
“No, no!” he breathed. “Oh, Marmion 
God has been very kind to me!” 


irms were trembling 


won't go away 
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pause, during which the | 











The Howard Watch 


The Time Inspectors of these Roads 
officially approve the Howarp—the 
most accurate watch in the world. 


ITH the most mod- 
ern Railroad equip- 
the electric 


be run under 


Ment - 
trains must 


The American Railway employe is 
a high-grade man. It’s amazing the 
things he has to know. Two of his 
prominent traits are pride in his work 
and respect for a fine watch. Don’t 
be surprised if you find him carrying 
a hundred-and-fifty-dollar Howarp. 


locomotive 
short headway ; time calculated by 
seconds rather than minutes. 

The Roads faced a new problem 
that of greater accuracy in the train- 
men’s watches. But the Howarp 
Watch was waiting. It 
have been made for this exacting serv- 
ice. Its every-day performance finer, 
rigid 


seemed to A Howarp is always worth what you pay 
for it. The price of each watch—from the 
17-jewel in a fine gold-filled case (guaranteed 
for 25 years) at $35.00; to the 23-jewel ina 
14k. solid-gold case at $150.00—is fixed at 
the factory, and a printed ticket attached. 

Not every jeweler can sell youa HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD Jeweler 

in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 

Drop us a postal card, Dept. A, and we will send you a HOWARD book of value 

to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 


BOSTON. MASS. 


more precise, than the most 


Railroad requirement. 














































BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc.,free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is a scientifically built Combination 
able, adapted for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
or mounted on legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 
NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. rite to-day for catalog. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY, 418 Center St., Portland, Maine 














10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval, without a cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 


after using the bicycle 10 days 


A DS 
AN 


= = = ———— 


‘The “Boston” Fob 


Direct to you from the manufacturer and 
worth three times what we ask. Our 






















tee oovtll on r DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
rom one solic tires trom myone 
on best Itelien silk at any price until you receive our latest 
bbon,— art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
} bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 

Complete with swivel | 00 A\i prices and marvelous new offers 
attachment only * y, ONE CENT is all it will cost you 
ow to write a postal and 
Sent prepaid and orders filled without it everything will be sent you free post- 
delay. Your money back if u satisfied paid by return mail. You will get much 
Write today for 1910 catal We want valuable information. Do not wait, 

live and reliable agents to write for terms e it now 


wri . 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake, rear wheels, |amps, 
sundries 


J. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Boston, Mass. prices ; 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-54, CHICAGO 
Original and Genuine 


NOT in any MILK TRUST 
MALTED MILK 


H O R 5 H 6 K ‘ S The Food-Drink for all ages. 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Keep it on your sideboard at home, 






at half nsual 








Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder. A quick lunch. 


Others are Imitations—Ask for Horlick’s—Everwher 
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NEW YORK CITY 


is made up of five boroughs 
Manhattan Brooklyn 
Bronx Queens 
Richmond 
SOUTH NEW YORK 
is in the Borough of Richmond 


hike ind $5 for best lot at South New ‘ 
Greatest Offer in Real Estate History \*@:22553 | 


x 


Name 


NEW YORK CITY LOTS | 











“Few large fortunes can now be made in any part of the world 
7. J y Pp ”? 
except from one cause—the rise in value of real estate 


From Andrew Carnegie’s Book ‘‘The Empire of Business’’ 


HERE seems to be a sort of magic about the ownership of New York City real estate. 


In no other city are 


values so high—nowhere else are they advancing so fast. 

New York City real estate increases in value according to the growth of population. Each year we 

add a city as big as Denver or Toledo; each five years as big as St. Louis or Boston. New York is at the gate- 

way of the continent—Staten Island is at the gateway of New York. No one questions the desirability of owning 
New York City real estate. “To buy and hold is to amass wealth—if you buy nght. 

‘Buy cheap land near dear land” is the maxim of the shrewdest investors. The dearest land in the country 
is at Wall Street and Broadway. ‘The cheapest land in New York City, distance, improvements and transportation 
considered, is on Staten Island—almost in sight of the battery—at South New York. $5 starts you, and the 
balance can be paid in easy monthly payments of $5 and upwards. The Staten Island movement has only 
just begun. Will you get aboard now, or wait? 








MANAGEMI 





Every responsibility taken from 
owners. Every interest safe- 
guarded, it makes New York 
Real Estate as easy to control as 
a government bond. Charge $1. 


REFERS! 








Bradstreet’s and Dun’s rate us 
higher than any real estate con- 
cern in the world. For further 
information, apply to any com- 
mercial agency, bank, trust com- 
pany in the U. S. as to our fi- 
nancial standing and reputation. 











Now, won't you sit down and give us a chance of telling 
you our story? It won't take long and it will be interesting. We 
will send you some astonishing facts about New York and its 
marvelous growth that will interest you. You don’t object to get- 
ting this, do you? All right. Sit right down now—not to-morrow 
—to-morrow ruined Napoleon. To-day—now—this minute. A 
pen full of ink—a postal card—a minute’s time—may bring you a 
fortune. Isn’t it worth while? Remember, our offer also carries 
a free deed in case of death, high-class improvements free, a free 
round trip (railroad fare) to New York—east of Chicago or like 
distance. 

Send us your name to-day for full particulars, or, better yet, 
get first choice by immediately sending us first payment of $5.00, 
upon the distinct understanding that if you are not satisfied with 
our selection, we will return your $5.00. 

Only about 10% of our properties are offered to out-of- 





WOOD, HARMON & CO. 


Dept. V6, 261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








OME TO NEW YORK at 
any time within a year after 
you purchase; visit our proper- 
ties; keep what you have if you 
think it is the best bargain in our 
$10,000,000 holdings; change 
to any other lot if you will, or go 
to our cashier’s desk and get 
back every dollar you have paid 
us. Itisallthe same tous. We 
would prefer to have you a good 
friend and not a customer, rather 
than a customer and not a good 
friend. 
This offer applies to all purchases 


made within 60 days from the date of 
this periodical. 
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A 


lyric tenor 
of the 


first rank 
N. Y. World Otello 


Slezak 


as 


HILE New York audiences are crowding to hear Slezak 

at $5.00 a seat, you, wherever you are, can hear him, 

not only in one opera but in the principal tenor arias 
from all the more prominent operas that he sings. 


Other prominent stars of Grand Opera who have made and 
are making Records for the Edison are Antonio Scotti, the 
famous baritone, Constantino, the great Spanish tenor, Blanche 
Arral, the coloratura soprano, Agostinelli, the dramatic soprano, 
and Riccardo Martin, the first great American tenor. 


Only on Amberol Records can you get Grand Opera as it is 
meant to be rendered and as it is rendered at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and Amberol Records can be played only on 


e Edison Phonogra 


Edison Phonos graphs are sold at the same prices \ There are Edison dealers everywhere. Go to 

everywhere in the United States $12.50 to $200 the nearest and hear the Edison Phonograph 
Edison Standard Reeands reer BB play both the Edison Standard and Amberol 
Edison Amberol Records (play twice as long) .50 Records and get complete catalogs from your 
Edison Grand Opera Records 75 and $1.00 ‘vase mame dealer or from us. 


Thoma» Q Edison. 


National Phonograph Company, 12 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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